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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


his year’s 

theme for 

the National 
Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers is 
ndividual, family, 
and community 
history, a theme 
central to each issue of Pioneer. In this 
issue and the next our writers are bring- 
ing the early history of Utah County to our 
readers through stories showing how tiny 
settlements of pioneer forts and villages 
developed into thriving towns and cities. In 
addition to community histories, there are 
also articles on early education efforts and 
the building of the unique and beautiful 
Alpine Stake Tabernacle. 

The written history of Utah County 
originates with a Spanish exploring party 
that entered Utah Valley by way of Dia- 


mond Fork Creek and Spanish Fork Canyon. 


The party—led by two Franciscan friars, 
Atanasio Dominguez and Silvestre Vélez 
de Escalante—arrived on the shores of 
what was then called Timpanogos Lake on 
September 23, 1776. They camped three 
days among the Timpanogos Indians who 
inhabited the area. 

During the three days, journalist 
Father Escalante described the Spanish 
Fork, Hobble Creek, Provo, and American 
Fork streams which flow into the Timpa- 
nogos, or Utah Lake. He noted the fine soil, 
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the abundant vegetation, the comfortable 
climate, the timber in the nearby Wasatch 
ountains, the many fish in the streams 
and lake, and the friendly native people. 
The Spanish left Utah Valley with 
promises to bring Christianity and Spanish 
settlement to the Timpanogos, but instead 
they inadvertently introduced a slave 
trade of native peoples, together with the 
trade of standard commodities, along a 
route stretching from Taos and Santa Fe, 
ew Mexico, to tribal lands in present-day 
Colorado and Utah. 
The Dominguez-Escalante party 
continued their journey southward in efforts 
to locate a safe and practical overland route 
from Santa Fe to Monterey, California. But 
early storms in southern Utah forced the 
company to find a crossing on the Colorado 
River and make an early return to Santa Fe. 
Both Dominguez and Escalante considered 
the expedition successful as it opened 
contact between the people of New 
and the inhabitants of the Great Basin. 
Spain had maintained strict im- 
migration policies in its colonies in the 
Americas, but this ended in 1821 when 
exico was given sovereignty over much 
of the American West, including Utah. 
exicos more liberal immigration policy 
ed to the opening of the West to Euro- 
pean and North American trappers and fur 
traders. French-Canadian trapper Etienne 
Provost, for whom Provo River and Provo 
City are named, was among the first of 
these European American entrepreneurs 
to travel Utah Valley and dwell among the 
area's indigenous people. The reports of his 
exploration and trapping success in 1824 
and 1825 led more trappers and traders to 
visit central Utah. 
Jedediah Smith, a member of the 
Ashley-Henry Fur Company, explored 
Utah Valley twice, the first time in 1826. He 
described the Indians as already possess- 
ing horses, and after they acquired guns 
from traders, the Timpanogos became 
more aggressive and dangerous than they 
had been when the first Spaniards passed 
through fifty years earlier. 


exico 


In 1843-44, John C. Fremont, a topo- 


graphical engineer, led 
tion through Utah Cou 
observations of the an 


an exploring expedi- 
nty. He made careful 


imals, vegetation, 


water sources, soil, topography, and native 


peoples. Fremont's rep 
Brigham Young and o 


ort was studied by 
her Church leaders 


before the Saints began their trek to the 


Great Basin. The report 
Young's decision to se 


influenced Brigham 
le near the Great 


Salt Lake, as Fremont had warned that 
the peoples of Utah Valley would fight to 
preserve what was theirs. 

As the first overland wagon company 
of Latter-day Saints made its way westward 
toward the Great Basin, Brigham Young 
met with individuals who were familiar with 
the country west of the Wasatch Mountains 
that the Saints intended to settle. One of 
these was trapper and explorer Jim Bridger, 
who thought the resources of Utah Valley 
were among the best the territory could 
offer, but he warned of the Valley's aggres- 
sive Indians. 

As the Saints began to colonize what 
is now the Wasatch Front, Indian troubles in 
Utah Valley and Cedar Valley—farther west 
near the Oquirrh Mountains—became a 
challenge persisting for over twenty years. 
And as the pioneers endeavored to develop 
farms, manage water, organize the use of 
grazing lands, build new towns, construct 
infrastructure to support growing popula- 
ions, and establish educational and cultural 
institutions, they faced additional challeng- 
es: flooding, insect plagues, food shortages, 
ensions with federal government officials, 
coexistence with an army of occupation, 
and disunity among the Saints themselves. 
Remarkably, the settlers of Utah County 
persevered and succeeded. 

Through the pages of this and the 
next issue, both focused on Latter-day 
Saint colonization of Utah Valley, we hope 
you will gain a fuller understanding of 
Utah County's unique and fascinating 
history and the European Americans who 
pioneered this important area. ia 


WAYNE HINTON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2020 
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xplorer John C. Frémont’s 1845.report 
to Congress about his mapping expedi- 
tions in the West included descriptions 
of the formidable native inhabitants liv- 
ing around Utah Lake. After receiving 
a similar warning from Jim Bridger while on the trail 
in 1847, Brigham Young was reluctant to colonize 
Utah Valley. Nevertheless, within a week of the ar- 
rival of the first pioneer company in the Salt Lake 
Valley, Apostle Orson Pratt became the first Saint 
to view Utah Lake from a vantage point on a hill 
southwest of Salt Lake.' It did not take long for other 
Latter-day Saints to take notice. 

Parley P. Pratt, Orson’s brother and fellow 
apostle, became the first of the Saints to report on the 
wonderful fishing in the waters of Utah Lake after an 
exploration in December 1847.’ Observers claimed 
that during the spawning season, the bottom of the 
Provo River could not be seen for the abundance of 
fish. The Timpanogos Indians’ food supply relied so 
heavily on fish that they were often called the “fish 
eaters,’ but heavy fishing by the Saints would soon 
be a detriment to this food source. The new settlers 
often used seines—nets with floats at the top and 
weights at the bottom—and caught thousands of 
pounds of fish annually. Commercial fishers took 
so many fish that laws became necessary to regulate 
fishing and prohibit the use of seines.* 


Other native food sources also began to decline, 
partly due to settlers’ livestock grazing on common herd 
grounds. The livestock proved an attractive target for the 
Indians when they tried to replace diminishing supplies 
of wildlife, seeds, berries, and fish. In March 1848, forty- 
five men from the Salt Lake Valley pursued a band of In- 
dians who had taken one horse and seventeen cattle from 
the herding grounds northeast of Utah Lake. The leaders 
of each side negotiated a resolution, thereby preventing 
bloodshed.° 

Latter-day Saint policy toward the Indians in Utah 
Territory vacillated between efforts to convert them, 
both religiously and culturally, and attempts to kill them 
or drive them away through armed conflict. In 1856 
the Saints encouraged the Timpanogos to relocate to a 
large farm on the Spanish Fork River near Utah Lake, 
where they were taught skills in planting, growing, and 
harvesting. The project was abandoned in 1862 after 
the Saints realized that weaning the Indians from their 
culture and traditions was proving more difficult than 


anticipated. In 1880 the former Indian farm became the 
farming community of Lake Shore.° 

The first serious armed confrontation with Indians 
occurred in February 1849 at Battle Creek, now Pleasant 
Grove. In January, a dozen men from Salt Lake Valley 
entered Utah Valley to assess grazing potential,’ and soon 
livestock were moved onto these new grazing grounds. 
After Indians took some of the cattle, a Utah militia unit 
located the band and attacked, killing four Indian men 
and taking thirteen women, children, and youth captive.’ 
Featured articles in this issue of Pioneer offer additional 
details of this sobering event. 

At the end of March, thirty-three families num- 
bering 150 individuals reached Utah Valley under the 
direction of John S. and Isaac Higbee, Jr. and located 
a promising spot to settle near Provo River. Suddenly 
a lone rider came speeding toward them. The young 
Indian stopped the company and caused them to under- 
stand that there was a spot further along the river where 
they could settle. The settlers quickly began building 


THE FIRST SERIOUS ARMED CONFRONTATION 
INDIANS OCCURRED IN FEBRUARY 1849 


ATTLE CREEK, NOW PLEASANT GROVE. 


Fort Utah on the south bank of Provo River, making 
Provo the first Latter-day Saint town south of Salt 
Lake County.’ 


uring the cold and bitter winter of 1850, lo- 

D cal Indians began taking more of the settlers’ 
livestock. Captain Peter W. Conover led an expedition 
to recover what they could. On February 8 and 9, a 
battle ensued that resulted in casualties on both sides, 
although the settlers’ victory restored peace for a time. 
The next month the legislature of what the Saints had 
designated the State of Deseret passed a law prohibit- 
ing trading, selling, or gifting weapons, ammunition, 
or liquor to any Indians without a license.'® The hope 
that the law would reduce conflict proved false. In- 
deed, native peoples became more aggressive as they 
realized the newcomers had come to stay. 

The following years brought more conflicts in 
Utah Valley. In 1850, serious disturbances occurred 
at Pleasant Grove, Cedar Valley, Rock Canyon, Provo, 
Peteetneet Creek, and Table Mountain. In 1853, the 
killing of an Indian by a white settler over a trade dis- 
pute resulted in a serious conflict known as the Walker 
War, named for the Indian leader Wakara—or Chief 
Walker, as he was known to the settlers. From 1853 to 
1855, skirmishes and battles took place at Springville, 
Payson, Summit Creek, the Goshen Marshes, and 
Clover Creek. After several deaths and casualties on 
both sides, Wakara met with Brigham Young in 1855 
and agreed to a settlement.!! But in 1856 yet another 
conflict known as the Tintic War broke out; peace con- 
tinued to elude the settlers as that conflict was followed 
by the Goshute War of 1860 to 1863.” 

The most widespread, bloody, and costly dis- 
pute to occur in the Utah Territory, the Black Hawk 
War, erupted in 1865. On June 8 of that year, a treaty 
established an Indian reserve in the Uintah Basin of 
northeastern Utah. Ultimately Congress refused to 
ratify the treaty, but local attempts to implement it by 
forcing Indians to move to the reservation were a factor 
in causing the war." Black Hawk finally sued for peace 
in 1868, but dissidents continued raiding white settle- 
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ments until 1872. Many non-combatants on both sides, 
including women and children, were casualties of the 
war.'* Federal military action to enforce federal reserva- 
tion policy was finally required to end the conflict. 

Shortly after establishing Fort Utah, its builders 
realized that the fort was poorly located. The winter 
of 1849-1850 brought deep snow and freezing cold 
weather; it was followed by a spring thaw that caused 
flooding. The fort turned into an uninhabitable 
marsh. Two miles southeast, a replacement fort was 
begun on higher ground, but it was never finished. 

Before Congress granted territorial status to 
Utah in the Compromise of 1850, the legislature of 
the State of Deseret organized counties, incorporated 
cities and towns, passed laws, and oversaw political, 
social, economic, and military affairs. On January 
31, 1850, the legislature authorized the establish- 
ment of the territory's first seven counties, including 
Utah County. Provo was named the county seat. In 
1852 the new Utah Territorial Legislature added four 
additional counties and modified county boundaries. 
Utah County boundaries changed three times, but 
have been stable since 1884." 

Utah County grew rapidly both in population 
and in the number of new settlements. During 1850 


settlers scattered throughout 
the county, starting farms and 


south. Lehi was settled early that 
year by pioneers who first called 
their new community Sulphur 
Springs, then Dry Creek, and 
then Evansville before naming it 
Lehi when it was incorporated 
as Utah's sixth city in February 
1852. Many of Lehi’s first settlers 
farmed in the spring and summer 
and fished for a living in the fall 
and winter. 

A nearby area was first 
known as Upper Dry Creek, then 
as Lone City, and later as Moun- 
tainview. It was incorporated in 
1855 as Alpine. American Fork, which had been a 
herding ground, was settled by six or seven ranch 
families in 1851 and incorporated in June 1853. 

Pleasant Grove, originally known as Battle 
Creek following the first Indian skirmish there, was 
settled in 1850. That same year Lewis Robinson's 
family established new farms nearby and called the 
settlement Stringtown; it was later renamed Lindon. 
Another farming community settled in 1850 was 
Pleasant View, but it was abandoned during the 
Walker War and not resettled until 1858. Also in 
1850, families led by Aaron Johnson settled along 
Hobble Creek, later incorporated as Springville. That 
same year, Enoch Reese settled on four hundred 
acres south of Springville, and the town of Spanish 
Fork had its beginnings.’ 

In October 1850, four families established farms 
near Peteetneet Creek in the southern part of the 
county. The settlement, including areas that later 
separated as Spring Lake Villa and Summit City 
(now Santaquin), was known as Payson. 

With ample water and fertile soil, Utah County 
grew rapidly. By the end of 1850 its population 
nearly equaled that of Davis and Weber counties 
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combined. Through the 1850s, growth continued. 
Many converts from the British Isles and elsewhere 
in western Europe settled in Utah County. In 1858, 
when roughly 30,000 people from Salt Lake City and 
other northern settlements were evacuated to Utah 
County during the Utah War, some evacuees decided 
to remain permanently in Utah County. 

Through cooperative effort, Utah County citizens 
constructed roads, established irrigation systems, 
erected public buildings, distributed land and water, 
and began using local rivers to power mills. In 1852 
the Utah Territorial Legislature created county courts 
and gave them the authority to set up road districts, 
voting districts, and school districts in each county. 
The Utah County Court organized nine road districts 
and fifteen school districts. Taxes consisted of proper- 
ty taxes and a poll tax of three to four dollars per year 
levied on men over eighteen. Later, the annual poll tax 
was modified and levied on males from sixteen to fifty 
years of age. It could be paid in cash or through two 
full days of labor on public projects.!” 

Provo, the county’s first settlement, was 
incorporated as a city on February 6, 1851. On 
March 19, 1851, the Provo Stake was organized." 
Brigham Young frequently traveled to Utah 
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Dominicus Carter 


Isaac Higbee, Jr. 


County to meet with local leaders and give counsel. Af- 
ter a visit in May 1852, President Young found alarming 
disunity among the county residents. Hoping to restore 
harmony, Brigham Young appointed Apostle George 

A. Smith as president of Utah County on July 17, 1852. 
Elder Smith chose Isaac Higbee and Dominicus Carter 
as his counselors. A high council was organized, and 
Provo was divided into five wards. Provo, sitting in the 
heart of Utah Valley, was the county’s most populous 
town and the leading community in religious, political, 
economic, social, and educational affairs. Eventually, the 
Provo Stake and the Utah County leadership merged as 
the Utah Stake of Zion. 


rom 1854 to 1856, starvation stared settlers in the 

face. The major cause of the food shortage was 
a devastating grasshopper infestation that began in 
August 1854 and continued through 1856. As crops 
were destroyed, settlers were reduced to eating roots, 
berries, wild mushrooms, and sego lily bulbs. In the 
spring of 1855, all grain crops were lost to the 
insects. When replanted, grain crops were once 
again devoured by grasshoppers. Food became 
scarce and expensive. During the harsh winter 
of 1855-1856, livestock froze to death or died of 
starvation.” As if this were not enough, drought 
came in 1856. The people only survived through 
resourcefulness, frugality, and cooperative effort. 

Despite challenges presented by grasshop- 
pers, flooding, crop failures, bad weather, and 
conflicts with the Timpanogos, the county 
continued to grow. In 1851 a number of families 
joined the Enoch Reese family in Spanish Fork, 
and a branch of the Church was organized there. 
On January 17, 1855, Spanish Fork was given a 
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city charter.”” Meanwhile, an area on the Spanish Fork 
River about a mile and a half northwest of Spanish Fork 
had been settled, and in March 1853 the Palmyra Ward 
was formed with more than four hundred members. 
Stephen Markham was chosen as bishop. However, on 
the advice of Brigham Young, Palmyra was abandoned 
in 1856 because of its alkali soil and its proximity to 
swampy lowlands. Most of the families from Palmyra 
resettled in Spanish Fork. 

Salem, first known as Pondtown, was settled in 
1851 by David Fairbanks and others. For two years dur- 
ing the Walker War, its residents temporarily relocated 
to Provo. Santaquin, the county’s southernmost town, 
was settled in 1851 by Benjamin E. Johnson and others. 
From 1852 to 1856, it, too, was temporarily abandoned. 
When resettled, the town had dual leadership, with 
James S. Holman handling tithing and financial matters 
and Benjamin E. Johnson serving as presiding elder. 

At the foot of the Oquirrh Mountains in the north- 
ern part of Cedar Valley, Cedar Fort was settled in 1852. 
During the Walker War, its citizens relocated to Lehi—al- 
though the men returned to Cedar Valley each summer 
to farm. Fairfield, located five miles south of Cedar Fort in 
Cedar Valley, was established in 1855.7! 

The small farming community of Lake View at 
the mouth of Provo River was settled in 1855. In 1861 
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floods from the river and rising lake water forced the 
people to move to higher ground. Lake View citizens 
were assigned to the Provo Third Ward until a local 
ward was created in 1877; originally named the Provo 
Fifth Ward, it was eventually renamed the Lake View 
Ward. The first settler of Lake View was Peter Madsen, a 
young Dane and skilled fisherman who was able to help 
feed hundreds of residents of Utah County during the 
famine years of 1855 and 1856.” Madsen also served as 
the first bishop of the ward. 

Mapleton originated as an agricultural extension of 
Springville when several families began farming there 
in 1856. It was first known as Union Field because its 
original farms were cooperative. In 1872 a few fami- 
lies moved onto the bench lands to farm, and by 1888 
Mapleton was large enough to host its own ward.” 

With rapid growth of the county’s population, 
major projects had to be undertaken. Since ground 
transportation was the only means of transporting 
people, mail, livestock, and produce, building new roads 
and bridges was a priority. Another challenge was the 


management and distribution of precious water. The 
Provo Canal and Irrigation Company had been orga- 
nized in 1850, and subsequent companies followed 

its pattern. Settlers worked to improve education and 
provide cultural opportunities. Music and theater grew 
in quality and quantity. Unfortunately, growth also 
brought crime. Criminal cases had to be prosecuted and 
convicted criminals incarcerated. With county growth, 
more members of other faiths arrived and unsettling 
distrust grew between them and the Saints. 


hen Utah Territory was created by the US 

Congress in 1850, territorial officials were to 
be appointed by the US President. Soon, many of the 
newly appointed federal judges and other politicians left 
Utah, complaining in bitter terms of “Mormon Church 
control” After the Church’s 1852 public acknowledg- 
ment of plural marriage, the criticism by such politi- 
cians escalated.™* 

James Buchanan, who was elected president of the 

United States in 1856, sent an army commanded by 


DESPITE CHALLENGES OF GRASSHOPPERS, FLOODING, CROP FAILURES, 
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Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston to Utah in 1857 to 
install Alfred E. Cumming as governor and quell a 
supposed rebellion. The sitting governor, Brigham 
Young, responded by imposing martial law and 
sending the Nauvoo Legion, including troops from 
Utah County, to harass and delay the army. For a 
brief time, church meetings were canceled. Presiding 
Bishop Edward Hunter warned Utah County Saints 
“to control all that may be said, for an enthusiastic 
Mormon is more dangerous than an 
apostate.” President Young also di- 
rected people north of Utah County 
to move south.” 

In early 1858 Thomas L. Kane 
came from Pennsylvania and initi- 
ated negotiations that resulted in 
President Buchanan’s sending two 
peace commissioners to Utah Ter- 
ritory to work out an agreement 
with Young and the Saints. The army, with its 2,500 
troops and 1,000 camp followers, was allowed to pass 
through Salt Lake City. The troops and followers pro- 
ceeded to Cedar Valley six miles from Fairfield. After 
a short stay at Cedar Fort or Upper Fort, the army 
moved across the creek from Fairfield and established 
Camp Floyd. Many Latter-day Saints in Fairfield left 
the area, but some returned after the army evacuated 
in 1861. While it existed, Camp Floyd was the largest 
military installation in the Intermountain West and 
became the third-largest city in Utah after Salt Lake 
City and Provo.” 

Camp Floyd provided economic opportuni- 
ties for the Saints as they helped build the camp and 
sold supplies to the army. Additionally, from time to 
time, the army auctioned surplus equipment. Supply 
wagons which cost the government $150 each, for 
example, were bought at auction by Utahns for $10.” 

Despite its economic advantages, the camp was 
an annoyance to the Saints. Many considered nearby 
Fairfield—now mostly populated by “Gentiles’—the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of the territory with its prosti- 
tutes, gamblers, rustlers, and other shady characters. 


The combined population of Camp Floyd and Fairfield 
was nearly 10,000. As a raucous boomtown, Fairfield 


had outbursts of violence. It also presented temptations 
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to Church members to violate Church standards 
of behavior. It was said that Camp Floyd and Fairfield 
were filled with “evil of every description?” 

When William Parrish, his son Beason, and Duff 
Potter were killed in an ambush near Springville, 
Latter-day Saint probate judge Elias Smith concluded 
the killings were the result of “an internal row’ Dissatis- 
fied with that explanation, Associate Federal Judge John 
Cradlebaugh thereupon began an investigation of the 
murders. Cradlebaugh requested Colonel Johnston to 
furnish a military escort to protect the grand jury he 
convened at Provo. When the troops arrived at the cen- 
ter of Provo, it created consternation among the citizens, 
as many well remembered the Saints’ experiences with 


Provo Mayor 
Isaac Bullock 


Bishop Aaron 
Johnson 
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armies in Missouri and Illinois. The mayor and city 


council of Provo protested the presence of the troops. 
Provo Mayor Isaac Bullock was arrested and forced to 
testify in the case. Bishop Aaron Johnson of Spring- 
ville fled to escape arrest. When residents assembled 
in downtown Provo in protest of the court’s actions, 
orders were given to shoot anyone throwing objects 
at the army’s temporary camp. On the night of April 
2, 1859, an army detail surrounded Bishop Johnson's 
home and forced its way inside. Johnson’s nine wives 
resisted with pillows and blankets, and Aaron Johnson 
again escaped. 

Governor Cumming complained to Washington 
about the use of troops against civilians. Secretary of 
War John Floyd and US Attorney General Jeremiah 
Black agreed. Cradlebaugh, wanting the last word, re- 
leased into the community four prisoners from the jail 
in Provo, two of whom had been held on rape charges 
and two on theft charges. The judge said, “If the court 
cannot bring you to a proper sense of your duty, it can 
at least turn the savages in custody loose on you.” 

When the Civil War began in April 1861, the 
troops at the army camp, now named Fort Critten- 
den, returned to the East or the South, and Fairfield 
shrank as suddenly as it had boomed. During the 


Civil War, Colonel Patrick Edward Connor, in com- 
mand of a regiment of California volunteers, arrived 
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in the Salt Lake Valley in 1862 to guard mail routes. 
Fort Douglas was established on the foothills east 
of Salt Lake City. Connor commanded the military 
district of Utah until 1866. On July 30, 1870, a de- 
tachment from the fort moved to Utah County and 
set up Fort Rawlins on the north bank of the Provo 
River. With little to occupy their time, the troops 
became unruly. Several courts-martial were held for 
disorderly conduct, drunkenness, and desertion. On 
the night of September 22, 1870, several soldiers ha- 
rassed Provo citizens and vandalized property. As a 
result, the fort was ordered closed in May 1871, and 
the last soldier left on June 10 of that year.*° 

The federal government’ efforts to end plural 
marriage had severe consequences for Latter-day 
Saints in Utah County and throughout the territory. 
Judge James B. McKean, a New Yorker appointed to 
Utah Territory’s Supreme Court in 1870, convened 
grand juries and indicted many Saints for adultery 
and bigamy under provisions of the Morrill Act of 
1862. In a test case to determine the constitutional- 
ity of the Morrill Act, a court convicted George M. 
Reynolds for crimes under the Act. He appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The court, in the 1879 decision 
Reynolds v. the United States, ruled the anti-bigamy 
law was constitutional. 

Federal raids on homes of polygamous 
males began almost immediately. During the 
raids, homes were invaded, awakening families 
in the middle of the night while authorities 
searched for husbands or evidence. Law officers 
were often aided by hired “spotters”—agents 
who were paid an average of $20 per arrest and 
conviction of a polygamist. In response, men 
sent their wives to distant locations, and men 
went on the “underground.”*! Family members 
were warned to give no information about fa- 
thers, grandfathers, uncles, brothers, or friends. 

To more effectively discourage polygamy, 
Congress in 1882 passed the Edmunds Act, and 
in 1887 the Edmunds-Tucker Act. The latter Act 
strengthened enforcement and disenfranchised 


Utah women, who had voted since 1870. With these 
more stringent laws in place, federal marshals conduct- 
ed raids in almost every town in Utah County. 


espite military occupation and the raids, Utah 

County continued to expand. The last few towns 
to be established were in the southern part of the 
county. In 1857 Goshen was settled in the Goshen Val- 
ley thirty miles southwest of Provo. Many of the homes 
there were dugouts with one window, one door, and a 
sod roof. Three years later the town was moved a few 
miles south, mostly due to the hard alkali soil, but the 
new location was no better than the first. In October 
1867 Brigham Young visited the town and selected a 
new site a little further south. Within a year all but one 
of the residents had moved to the new site, and Goshen 
has stayed put since. 

Spring Lake, or Spring Lake Villa as it was original- 
ly called, is located immediately south of Payson. It was 
settled in 1859 and named for the picturesque pond 
created in 1856 when the settlers of Payson built a dam 
to control irrigation water. In 1863 Benjamin, also an 
outgrowth of Payson, was settled by Benjamin Franklin 
Stewart and his brother Andrew Jackson Stewart and 
their families. The townsite was surveyed in 1868 and 
took its name from its founder—and also the first pre- 
siding elder of the local branch of the Church. Benja- 
min Stewart held the position for twenty-two years.” 

As the pioneer settlements matured into permanent 
communities, national infrastructure began to develop. 
The Pony Express was created in 1860 to carry mail across 


the West. A year later the telegraph made the Pony Express 


obsolete. After the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road in 1869, the building of local railroads soon followed, 
connecting communities and industry. In May 1870, the 
Utah Southern Railroad began construction, laying tracks 
south from Salt Lake City. Utah Southern reached Lehi in 
1872, Provo in 1873, and Payson in January 1875.” 

In 1881 the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
emerged from Spanish Fork Canyon and became a key 
link between Utah and Denver. Railroad sidings in the 
canyon included those at Colton, Thistle, Mill Fork, 


Tucker, and Gilluly (or Upper Tudor Gilluly). Colton, 
located at the junction of Price River and White River, 


was also known as the Pleasant Valley Junction.” 

The coming of the railroad proved to be a major 
stimulus to mining. In 1868 the first mining began in 
American Fork Canyon, producing silver, lead, and 
some gold, and a mining district was organized in 1870. 
The largest mining camp was Pittsburg, established in 
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1870. Railroad construction and mining also increased 
demands for lumber. Forest City, a lumber camp of 
about 150, developed in upper American Fork Canyon. 
Lumber from the canyon was used for building con- 
struction, mine shaft reinforcement, and rail ties; it was 
also used to make charcoal for smelting ore.*° 


hile farming and ranching were key to Utah 

County’s early economy, from 1869 until the 
turn of the century, mining, railroading, and industry 
became the pillars for growth and prosperity. Early on, 
the primary manufacturers in Utah County were the 
Provo Woolen Mills and the Lehi Sugar Factory. 

The southwest corner of the county was a key 
mining area. The Tintic District, partly in Juab County, 
produced $568 million in base and precious metals.*° 
The first important mining town was Dividend, home to 
the Tintic Standard Mine, which at one time was one of 
the top five silver mines in the world. When Tintic Stan- 
dard closed in 1949, Dividend became a ghost town.” It 
was not the only town deserted by its inhabitants when 
mining and milling dwindled. The towns of Manning 
in Manning Canyon, Homansville near Eureka, and 
Harold on Warm Spring Mountain all 
became memories.” 

Jesse Knight was a significant 
figure in Utah’s mining and 
economic development. He 
discovered the Humbug Mine 
in the east Tintic Mountains 
in the 1880s and acquired 
several other mines in the 
district, making a fortune in 
the process. His philanthrop- 
ic contributions, including 
those to Brigham Young 
Academy, earned him the 
nickname “Uncle Jesse?” 

On the flip side was 
the Koyle Dream Mine, 
located east of Salem 
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and named for John H. Koyle, a Latter-day Saint bishop 
famous for his dreams. In 1894 he announced seeing in 
vision the location of a gold mine. Church leaders sent 
James E. Talmage to investigate. He found no evidence 
of precious metals. Koyle was soon released as bishop, 
and Church leadership warned members against invest- 
ing in mines discovered through supernatural means. 
To this day the Dream Mine, still conspicuous on the 
mountainside, has produced no precious metals.” 

By 1900 Utah County had transitioned away from 
agriculture and mining. It took several decades of hard 
work and tenacity to bring the change. Present-day 
Utah County is populous, industrialized, and prosper- 
ous, forged by the sacrifices and achievements of its 


nineteenth-century pioneers. 
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BY D. ROBERT CARTER 
n 1847 as the first body of Latter-day Saint pio- 
neers drew closer to the Great Basin, many in the 
group believed Utah Valley to be among the most 
desirable locations for their initial colony west of 

the Rocky Mountains. They had been told that the Provo 
River provided ample water for irrigation and manufac- 
turing. The valley itself allegedly afforded excellent pas- 
tureland for livestock; dark, heavy soil in the lowlands for 
farming; and, along its benches, rocky but well-drained 
lighter soil for numerous orchards. Utah Lake offered an 
abundant supply of fish, and the varieties of waterfowl 
along its shoreline were additional sources of food. In- 
deed, during an important trailside conversation near 
the Little Sandy River in what is now southwestern Wyo- 
ming, the mountaineer Jim Bridger told Latter-day Saint 
leaders that the land surrounding Utah Lake was “the 
best country in the vicinity of the [Great] Salt Lake.”’ 

However, one formidable challenge deterred emi- 


grant leaders from choosing the area around present-day 
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Provo as the site of their base colony. The Timpanogos? 
people inhabited the expanse of central Utah and were 
tenaciously protective of its grasslands and water; its 
birds, fish, deer, and other wildlife; and its natural fea- 
tures vital to the Timpanogos’ social structure, seasonal 
celebrations, and religious rituals. During his trailside 
conversation, Bridger warned the Utah-bound pioneers 
that the Timpanogos were armed with rifles and were 
unwilling to share their land, especially with whites. If 
they caught a white man alone, Bridger said, they would 
certainly rob him and likely kill him. 

Based in part on such testimonials from Bridger 
and others, and owing to what President Brigham Young 
himself recognized as divine guidance, Young and other 
Church leaders chose Salt Lake Valley over Utah Valley 
as the site for the first Mormon settlement in the Great 
Basin. Provo accordingly became Almost The Right Place. 

But some Latter-day Saints considered Utah Valley 
too desirable and valuable a resource to be long ignored, 
and individuals or small groups of pioneers made 
frequent albeit understandably brief visits around Point 
of the Mountain and into what would become Utah 
County. One particular visit led to an early altercation 
between white pioneers and native peoples—which in 
turn led to the settlement of Provo. 

In February 1849 a “Mormon” posse from Salt 
Lake rode into Utah Valley with the intent of serving 
justice on a small band of renegade Timpanogos who 
had stolen cattle and horses from the colonists. The 
posse surrounded the renegade camp near the mouth 
of what is now named Battle Creek Canyon east of cur- 


rent Pleasant Grove and demanded that the thieves give 
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themselves up. When the four adult men in the camp 
refused to do so and instead fired on the whites, the 
posse fired back, killing the men and taking their wives 
and children back to Salt Lake as captives. 

Three days after the posse’s return, Alexander Wil- 
liams—one of the posse members and a veteran (along 
with his son) of several private trading expeditions 
to Utah Valley—announced that he had waited long 
enough, that he was “going to farm in Utah Valley—take 
some Cows for Pres. Young & instruct the Women & 
Children—the W[i]d[ow]s [and] Orphans of the Four 
Indians killed last Monday—to farm &c.”* 


illiams’ announcement caught Church leaders off 

W weet Brigham Young, his counselors, members 
of the Quorum of the Twelve, the Salt Lake High Council, 
and other leaders undoubtedly planned to establish a 
colony near Utah Lake in the future. But they did not 
wish, in the short run, to antagonize indigenous peoples 
or to endanger pioneer families by creating such a settle- 
ment too soon. Patience and planning were held to be 
necessary prerequisites to successful colonization. Nev- 
ertheless, Church leaders realized that approving the new 
settlement afforded their best hope of maintaining some 
degree of influence over it, and so they begrudgingly 
accepted the plan. They also made clear their resentment 
toward being elbowed into such action prematurely, and 
they harbored negative feelings toward those who impli- 
citly demanded support for a project that neither heart 
nor faith could endorse. 

In this way, Alexander Williams unknowingly 
laid the cornerstone of Provo’s early reputation as a 


i 


quirky, disobedient, and even rowdy colony. James A. 
Little, later a member of the Salt Lake High Council, 
remembered the precipitate colonization of Utah 
County in these words: 


The fact that the first settlers of Provo went 
without the advice of the recognized authori- 
ties of the people, was proof that they were 
not the proper persons to plant a success- 
ful colony among savages. They became too 
much on an equality with the barbarians.° 


This remained the prevailing opinion of LDS 
Church authorities for more than two decades. 

Despite the lack of full support from Salt Lake, 
plans and preparations for the new colony moved 
along rapidly. Two Nauvoo fishermen, brothers John S. 
and Isaac Higbee, served as the colonizing company’s 
president and first counselor, respectively, and Indian 
interpreter Dimick B. Huntington served as second 
counselor. After a meeting with Church leaders on 
March 13, 1849, preparations for a settlement in Utah 
Valley began in earnest. Within two weeks, on March 
27, the thirty-three families comprising the company 
began their trek from Salt Lake Valley toward Utah 
Lake. Predictably, the Timpanogos—many of whom 
remained outraged by and sought revenge for the Battle 
Creek Canyon killings—had not been informed of the 
colonizers’ intention to settle on their land. But as they 
tracked the white party’s movements and learned their 
objectives, the Timpanogos delayed the colonizing 
company just short of their destination on the Provo 
River. After explaining why they objected to a white 
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settlement in their valley, the Timpanogos listened 
thoughtfully to reassurances from the pioneers that they 
would live respectfully and peaceably among the valley’s 
native peoples. Somehow persuaded, the Timpanogos 
demanded that interpreter Huntington “raise his right 
hand and swear by the sun that they would not drive the 
Indians from their land”*—and then allowed the settlers 
to continue on their way. 

Arriving at a propitious spot near Provo River 
on April 1, the settlers established camp. A group of 
Timpanogos also camped nearby and allegedly sang 
and chanted all night long, keeping their new neighbors 
alert and alarmed. The next morning the sleep-deprived 
colonists began exploring land around their camp, look- 
ing for a place to build a fort. Two days later, on April 
3, they chose a site very near the point where Provo 
River passes beneath present-day I-15.” Measuring off a 
rectangular plot of land about an acre and a half in size, 
the pioneers began building adjoining cabins of cotton- 
o Ci bins formed 


wood logs. Collectively, these adjoini 
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the four outside walls of their fort, except for gated 
openings on the north and south ends. The inhabitants 
initially named this ragtag structure Fort Higbee but 
soon changed its name to Fort Utah.® 

During the next several weeks, the colonists built a 
log corral near the northeast corner of the fort and laid 
out the Fort Fields, a strip of farmland approximately 
a mile long and a half mile wide, stretching west of the 
fort toward the lake. Workmen divided this farmland 
into five-acre plots which were divided among the heads 
of households. Over the next months, venturesome men 
established much-needed businesses. Jehu Blackburn 
created a pitsaw; John Porter and Alexander Williams 
built a water-powered sawmill; Samuel Clark began 
constructing a tannery.’ 

During early April, peace reigned briefly in the valley 
as the Timpanogos and the new settlers made efforts to 
co-exist with one another. In a letter to Brigham Young, 
John Higbee wrote, “Since we have been here we have 
enjoyed health and peace among ourselves and peace 
with our neighbours the Indians.’ But this tranquil 
atmosphere ended when warriors from Chief Wanship’s 
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band in Salt Lake Valley raided Little Chief’s Timpanogos 
village and stole almost all of its horses. 

With tears in his eyes, Little Chief begged Higbee 
to prove the friendship of the colonists by helping to get 
the stolen horses returned. Uncertain how to negoti- 
ate the longstanding tensions between the two warring 
bands, and worried about favoring one band without 
offending the other, Higbee and his fellows nevertheless 
appealed to Wanship to peacefully return the horses. 
Wanship refused to do so, and he and his warriors left 
Salt Lake Valley with their plunder, traveling toward 
Shoshone lands. Little Chief’s band left Utah Valley in 
pursuit, riding horses borrowed from neighboring Tim- 
panogos living close to the Spanish Fork River. 

No winners emerged from the resulting fracas. 
Several men from both bands, including Little Chief, 
lost their lives, and most of the stolen horses were killed 
in the crossfire. Because the occupants of Fort Utah 
had refused to help the Timpanogos forcefully regain 
their stolen animals, however, they lost a degree of their 
neighbors’ trust. Too, Ope-Carry—who replaced Little 
Chief as leader of the Timpanogos—proved to be far less 


cooperative with the settlers than Little Chief had 
been. As relations between the two groups quickly 
worsened, John Higbee resigned his position as 
president of the settlement and was replaced by 
his brother Isaac." 


hat August, the settlers improved the 

defenses of their fort. Earlier in the year 
when Indian attacks seemed imminent, Brigham 
Young had instructed the colonists, “As quick as 
you can, hoist your Cannon to the top of your 
fort .. . and this will be of considerable assis- 
tance to keep any hostile Indians away from 
your Farm.” Accordingly, the settlers used any 
spare hours to work on a thirty-foot square and 
twelve-foot tall bastion in the middle of their 
fort, completing it in late August. 

About the time the settlers were finish- 
ing the bastion, a tragic incident infuriated the 
Timpanogos and adversely affected the lives of 
the settlers. Three Mormon Battalion veterans 
who lived in the new settlement killed a Ute that 
the settlers called Old Bishop. He had allegedly 
stolen a shirt off a clothesline in the fort. Following the 
lynching, the three settlers tried to conceal the body by 
dragging it to the Provo River, disemboweling it, filling 
its abdominal cavity with rocks, and dumping it into 
deep water. But hearing rumors of what had occurred, 
the Timpanogos searched out and found the body. At 
that point, relations between the two cultures neared a 
breaking point.” 

An unlikely source temporarily saved Fort Utah 
from an almost certain Indian attack: a significant num- 
ber of men traveling to the gold fields in California via 
the Southern Route decided to rendezvous in Utah Val- 
ley and wait for cooler autumn weather before resuming 
their journey. These gold seekers combined with the set- 
tlers outnumbered the Timpanogos who, consequently, 
acted less aggressively toward the whites." 

Naturally, the forty-niners straggling into Utah 
County had watched the completion of the bastion with 
interest. On September 1 a number of the would-be 
miners decided that they wanted to see the bastion’s 


A significant number of men travel- 
ing to the gold fields in California 
temporarily saved Fort Utah from 
an almost certain Indian attack. 


cannon fired, and they collected enough gunpowder 
for at least two firings. Local militia lieutenant William 
Dayton and teenager George Washington Bean enacted 
the demonstration, successfully firing the cannon. Then 
Dayton and Bean made a fatal mistake: they tamped the 
second charge of powder down the barrel of the cannon 
without first swabbing it to put out any live sparks. The 
cannon discharged while the hickory ramrod was still in 
its barrel. The resulting explosion killed Lieutenant Day- 
ton; it temporarily blinded Bean and blew off part of his 
left arm—although Bean would survive to become an 
Indian interpreter, city clerk, school teacher, and judge.’ 
In early September the new settlements first school 
was established when Dimick B. Huntington's sister, 
Zina Diantha Young, one of the wives of Brigham 
Young, began formally teaching young girls to do 
needlework during her prolonged visit to the fort. She 
also asked them to do exercises from the first McGuffey 
Reader. Young’s school began in a tent and later moved 
to one of the cabins in the fort. The Timpanogos became 
curious about what went on in this school and peeked 
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through the cabin windows to find out. 
Some of the older students made faces at 
their observers and scared them away.'® 

In mid-September 1849, Brigham 
Young made his first visit to Fort Utah, and 
his visit was the settlement’s social event of 
the year. Those present took turns dining 
on temporary plank tables set up under the 
bastion; later, there was dancing. Unfor- 
tunately, soon after he arrived at the fort, Ba 
President Young noticed five young men = 
playing cards, a pastime that thoroughly appalled 
him, and the sight reinforced negative opinions 
Young was forming about the new colony. 

During his short visit to Fort Utah, Young 
declared that the settlers needed to establish 
their town on a more suitable site. After explor- 
ing much of the area within present-day Provo, 
Young selected a place for the settlement’s central 
square near the current intersection of Center 
Street and University Avenue. This area was 
somewhat higher on the long Provo Bench, mak- 
ing the town safe from flooding. And the better- 
drained soil in the new location contained less 
alkali than the low area surrounding Fort Utah. After 
receiving assurances that, over the next year, the Saints 
in Utah County would follow his counsel, Young and his 
entourage began their return trip to Salt Lake City.’” 

Not long after Brigham Young returned home, the 
gold-seekers camped in Utah Valley began leaving on 
their respective treks toward California. Their slow exodus 
from the valley stretched out through early November, 
and the prolonged departure proved both a blessing and a 
curse. A good harvest that first year provided the settlers 
with sufficient food to last through the winter and enough 
surplus to sell to the would-be miners at a good profit. 
However, the gold-seekers also traded guns and ammuni- 
tion to the Timpanogos in exchange for horses. In con- 
sequence, Fort Utah resident Robert T. Thomas insisted 
that the Timpanogos were then better armed than the 
settlers.'* Given their new weapons and the diminished 
number of whites in the valley, the Indians became—in 


George Bean’s words—“very bold and troublesome.”!” 
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he Timpanogos had controlled Utah Valley for sev- 


eral centuries, and now their supremacy was being 
challenged. The “Mormon” colonists were shooting their 
game and catching their fish; squatting on their tradi- 
tional campgrounds; harvesting their berries, seeds, and 
wood; diverting their water; and turning their grazing 
lands into farmlands. The Timpanogos logically rea- 
soned that some of the settlers’ crops and cattle should 
be theirs in exchange. When the settlers didn't offer 
such payment, the Timpanogos helped themselves, oc- 
casionally taking pot shots at unaccommodating settlers 
as they worked their fields. 

As the situation became more unsettled, the resi- 
dents of the fort surrounded their hollow rectangle of 
cabins with a fourteen-foot-high log stockade.”° Condi- 
tions continued to worsen into the new year, and Isaac 
Higbee traveled to Salt Lake City in January 1850 to 
plead with the Salt Lake High Council for help. Higbee 
reported that the Timpanogos had killed between fifty 


and sixty head of the settlers’ cattle, leaving the Utah 
County Saints in a dire situation with weeks of winter 
remaining. Parley P. Pratt, who had recently stopped at 
Fort Utah on his way back to Salt Lake from exploring 
Southern Utah, substantiated Higbee’s report. Pratt said 
he could see only three possible options: defend the set- 
tlers, leave the settlers to their own destruction, or aban- 
don the fort. But Pratt cautioned that if the fort were 
abandoned, it would be next to impossible to establish 
any new colonies farther south. 

After some debate, Willard Richards put into words 
the somber feelings of the assembled men: “My voice is 
for War, and exterminate them”! President Young and all 
others present concurred. Implementation of the decision 
came rapidly, and on the night of February 7, approxi- 
mately 100 militiamen from Salt Lake Valley arrived at 
Fort Utah under cover of darkness.” Their leaders and the 
officers of the local militia made plans for an assault on 
the Timpanogos village the next day. 

At about 9:00 on the morning of February 8 
the militia trudged through snow a mile up Provo 
River to a point just north of today’s Utah Valley 
Hospital campus. Keeping an appropriate distance, 
the militia took positions around the guarded 
Timpanogos camp, which lay camouflaged and 
protected by trees and brush in a dry branch of the 
Provo River. Artillery men trained their one field 
piece, a six-pounder, on the Timpanogos com- 
pound and readied it for action.” 

By now it was 
nearly noon, and 
a group of officers 
and an interpreter 
approached the camp 
to ascertain inten- 
tions of the Timpa- 
nogos. Ope-Carry 
came out to talk, but 
war chief Old Elk, 
who stood over six 
feet tall and was cool, 
brave, and deter- 
mined, stayed in the 


camp. After seeing the forces arrayed against them, Ope- 
Carry was inclined to sue for peace, but men under Old 
Elk’s command opened fire, and the Battle of the Provo 
River began.” 

All day long the two sides fired at each other. Both 
sides relied primarily on small arms, but the militia also 
had a cannon—which hurled not only cannonballs, but 
scrap iron, bits of chain, rocks, and even a set of black- 
smith’s tools toward the Indian stronghold.” Still, at the 
end of the day, it was the Timpanogos who stood fast 
and the militia who retreated toward Fort Utah. The 
Timpanogos “set up such a yell of victory that one would 
think ten thousand devils had been turned loose.’ They 
followed the militia back to the fort, shooting at them all 
the way, but not one militiaman was wounded.”’ 

A number of friendly Timpanogos who refused to 
fight the settlers were camped across the river from Fort 


Utah. To keep this group out of harm’s way (and pos- 


FORT UTAH: SPRING 1849- 
AUTUMN 1850 — The Fort Utah 


marker is along the Provo River Parkway trail, 
east of I-15 and about a half-block before the 
trail crosses beneath I-15. While the marker itself 
is south of the river, it is likely that the fort was 
built on the north bank—perhaps at a point north 
of the river and just east of the I-15/Provo River 
crossing (where a trailer park currently stands). 
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sibly to prevent their relaying information to the 
other Timpanogos), Captain Peter W. Conover and 
the men serving under him crossed the river and 
escorted the group into the fort, directing them to set 
up camp under the bastion.** Then the militia once 
more moved up the river to just outside the make- 
shift Indian village and prepared to resume battle. 

On the second day of fighting, the militia 
employed two new tactics. The first was a cavalry 
charge toward a log cabin that stood just outside 
the Indian camp, a cabin built by James Bean. The 
previous day, the Timpanogos had used it as an 
outpost from which to fire at the militia, but had 
vacated it that morning. Despite losing several of their 
horses in the process of taking the cabin, the militiamen 
now used it as a base from which to shoot into the camp 
of the enemy only 150 feet away.” 

The second tactic used by the militia was more 
complex. The previous night, workmen had constructed 
V-shaped batteries of two-inch-thick planks and had 
mounted the pointed structures on sled runners so the 
men inside were protected as they pushed the batteries 
over snow to positions near the besieged village. The 
workmen had also camouflaged the batteries with brush 
and tree branches. Gun holes cut through the planks 
enabled the militiamen behind them to shoot into the 
Indian stronghold at close range. 

The Timpanogos became dispirited when they 
found that their heavy fire could not halt the steady 
advance of the militia’s batteries toward their camp. Nor 
could they effectively defend themselves against militia 
bushwhackers who surrounded the camp or the men 
firing from the Bean cabin. When the fighting ceased 
that night, the militia heard no victory shouts or defiant 
taunts from the Timpanogos.” 

After dark, the crestfallen Indians crept from their 
camp to the dead cavalry horses and cut meat from the 
animals to use as food.” The next morning the Tim- 
panogos were gone. It was learned later that a small 
group of them limped into Rock Canyon on the eastern 
edge of the valley; a larger number traveled to West 
Mountain near the southern shore of Utah Lake. Others 
scattered in different directions. For the next two weeks 
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the militia attempted—often without success—to hunt 


down fleeing or hiding Timpanogos.” 

The white settlers’ victory during the Battle of 
Provo River and the follow-up Utah Valley Campaign 
opened all of Utah Valley for new settlements in 1850. 
The militia’s actions also indirectly influenced Brigham 
Young’s subsequent and less confrontational Indian 
policy. The large amount of money it took to pay and 
feed the militiamen while they were in the field and to 
replace the horses killed by the Timpanogos convinced 
Young that, in the future, it would be cheaper to feed 
and befriend Indians than to fight them.*4 


[L the early spring of 1850, and not long after their 
confrontation with the Timpanogos, the settlers began 
their relocation to a site approximately a mile east of Fort 
Utah. Here, they established Fort Provo on the site where 
North Park—or Sowiette Park—now stands near the 
present-day intersection of 500 North and 500 West in 
Provo. Log cabins formed the outer wall of this new fort 
also. But instead of constructing a bastion in the middle 
of the fort for the cannon, the colonists built a double-size 
cabin to serve as a school, church, and all-purpose civic 
building. The men next began digging irrigation ditches 
to convey water to new farmland in that area.* 

Early in 1850, the territorial legislature, which 
was in session in Salt Lake City, officially named the 


Utah Valley settlement “Provo” in honor of early Rocky 
Mountain trapper and explorer Etienne Provost. Thom- 
as Bullock and William Lemon designed a plan for the 
initial townsite directly south of Fort Provo. The settle- 
ment was eleven blocks square, each block containing 
twelve lots. The designers reserved the central square for 
the location of a meetinghouse and school.** 

During the summer, Lemon and his crew began 
surveying the city plat. They drove their first stakes to 
mark the corners of the town square—at least partially 
incorporated within present-day Pioneer Park (500 West 
Center Street)—and then laid out the northwest quarter 
of the town first. The few settlers who moved out of the 
fort in the fall of 1850 settled along the east and west 
sides of Main Street (now 500 West) north of the town 
square.” While Provo wasn't yet much of a town, it was 
more than a fort—and it would grow rapidly over the 
next few years. For better or worse, however, its cen- 
ter was five long blocks west of the site designated by 
Brigham Young, a fact that would continue to vex the 
Church leader. 

Emigrations from Salt Lake Valley during 1850 
brought more people to Provo, and an extension sprang 
up on the west side of the fort to accommodate new- 
comers unable to quickly build homes. Several new 
businesses opened: two water-powered grist mills, a 
wood shingle mill, and a small store. The majority of the 


settlement’s men worked their fields that summer, and 
they brought in a good harvest. During the winter, some 
children attended the schoolhouse located in the middle 
of the fort.** 

Provo’ population swelled from 188 to 588 between 
June 1849 and March 1851, a net gain of four hundred 
people. Of its nearly six hundred residents, fifty-seven 
percent were male and forty-three percent were female. 
Provo ranked as a youthful community; the average age 
of its residents was 19.3 years. Fewer than fifty had been 
born in a foreign country. In 1851 Stake President Isaac 
Higbee, Bishop Elias H. Blackburn, and Mayor Ellis 
Eames—who listed his occupation on the 1850 Census 
as “Fiddler” but who made most of his money distilling 
hard liquor—governed the growing community.” 

The spring of 1851 brought another tense encounter 
between native peoples and the Saints. About four hun- 
dred Timpanogos gathered along the Provo River for 
their annual fish festival celebrating spawning season. 
During a conversation between Sowiette and Walker, 
the two principal leaders present for the gathering, 
Walker revealed plans to attack Fort Provo and drive 
the colonists from the valley. Sowiette, whose band had 
just spent a quiet winter near the fort amicably trading 
with the settlers, favored peace and told Walker that if 
he attacked the fort, he would find Sowiette and his men 
helping defend the settlement. Sowiette then warned the 
settlers of Walker’s plans. 

As the Indian celebration ended, many of the 
white community’s women and children took refuge 
in the fort’s schoolhouse where they could more easily 
be defended. The whites spent a very anxious night as 
Walker’s band whooped and shrieked outside the fort. 
But they did not attack, and Sowiette rightly received 
credit for helping prevent bloodshed. To honor the Tim- 
panogos leader, Provo’ North Park—where Fort Provo 
was located—is also known as Sowiette Park.” 

By late fall of 1851, many of the Saints had moved 
from Fort Provo into small homes built on their private 
city lots. Because of the intensive labor involved in haul- 
ing logs from the Wasatch Mountains east of the settle- 
ment, settlers began favoring adobe after discovering 
a good source of clay near Fort Provo. An adobe yard 
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was established, and George Washington Bean acted 

as the yard’s supervisor as homebuilders manufactured 
adobe bricks on site.“’ During 1851, the community also 
witnessed the establishment of several more businesses, 
including a carding mill and a machine shop owned 

by Shadrack Holdaway, David Canfield’s carpentry 
business, and Horace Roberts’ pottery shop. That year 
Joseph Mecham also constructed a lime kiln and pro- 
duced the town’s first slaked lime.” 

In 1852 even more families left Fort Provo to reside 
in their own modest homes. But a serious complaint 
arose. Brigham Young's instructions had been to settle 
in town for protection against the Indians and to help 
establish religious and social solidarity. Instead, many 
of the community’s religious and political leaders chose 
not to follow those instructions and to build their 
homes outside of town on large farms they believed 
would provide economic prosperity. Troubled by this 
situation, 126 of the inhabitants of the town sent a 


petition to Brigham Young complaining that only one 
of their Church leaders, five of the fifteen city officials, 


and five of the fifteen city policemen actually resided 
within the city plat. They asserted that, without proper 
leadership, the spiritual and economic development of 
the town had bogged down, and they asked President 
Young to appoint Elder George A. Smith to supervise 
the development of Provo. 

An entry in the journal of William Clayton seems 
to substantiate the complaints of the town’s residents. 
After passing through Provo in April 1852, Clayton jot- 
ted down the following description in his journal: 


This town looks dirty. The houses look 
miserable and many young men idling in the 
Streets. It seems there is not much energy 
here, and there seems to be little spirit of ac- 
commodation or friendship among people.** 


Young soon made the requested appointment, and 
Smith established a part-time residence in Provo. By the 
fall of 1852, nearly all residents lived on lots in Provo 
town, and Fort Provo stood virtually deserted. From a 
difficult and somewhat wayward beginning, Provo has 


grown into a large and influential city 
that more than one hundred thousand 
people now call home—and that hosts 
a university bearing the name of the 
man who, at least initially, was wary of 
the city’s founding. ij 
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he settlement of the area that would 
become Lehi City by members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
began in September 1850. Settlers camped 
at a variety of locations in the area north- 
east of Utah Lake before several families began to clus- 
ter near Sulphur Springs about three-fourths of a mile 
north of the lake. By December, the area was home to 
approximately fifty pioneers who hunkered down for 
the winter in thirteen log cabins lined end-to-end—the 
beginnings of a fort. Other families camped outside 
this cluster in places where they could find suitable 
water. After surviving the first winter, many of the Sul- 
phur Springs settlers moved a few miles to the north- 
east and joined other families settling at Dry Creek. 
The higher elevation of Dry Creek enabled settlers to 
find good drinking water by digging wells. Dry Creek 
became the favored location for new immigrants." 
Brigham Young, the first governor of the Utah 


Territory and the President of the Church, was quick 


to send representatives to appoint local bishops in 
new settlements. In the nineteenth century, bishops 


had substantial responsibilities for both the spiritual 
and physical needs of Church members. Bishops, 
therefore, exerted an enormous influence on the 
development of the settlements. George Albert Smith, 
an Apostle and close confidante of Brigham Young, 
visited the fledgling Dry Creek colony in the spring 
of 1851 and organized the Dry Creek Ward with 
David Evans as the area’ first bishop. Church founder 
Joseph Smith had recognized Evans’ leadership abili- 
ties when he called Evans to be a bishop in Nauvoo, 
Illinois, in the early 1840s. Following in his predeces- 
sor’s footsteps, Young called on Evans’ natural talent 
for governing again. The high esteem with which the 
settlers held Evans is apparent in the first naming of 
the community as Evansville.’ 

Farming—the vital primary enterprise in the early 
years of the community—was a cooperative effort. In 
the spring of 1851, Evansville residents planted wheat, 
corn, potatoes, squash, and other vegetables. The pio- 
neers relied upon Dry Creek to bring the spring runoff 
from the snowcapped mountains to their crops, but by 
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summer, the creek lived up to its name, 
running dry. The enterprising David Ev- 
ans directed the construction of a seven- 
mile irrigation ditch from the mouth of 
American Fork Canyon to divert water 
from the American Fork River to the 
settlement. The irrigation water saved the 
wheat crop the first year, but other crops 
partially failed due to the scarcity of water 
late in the season. With few tools available 
to them in the early years, harvesting the 
wheat was hard work. But by the end of 
the harvest, enough wheat had been gath- 
ered to warrant the building of a flour mill 
at the mouth of American Fork Canyon.’ 


n the fall of 1851, Evansville residents constructed 
a log cabin to serve as the schoolhouse, church 
meetinghouse, city hall, ballroom, theater, and 
social gathering place for the community, blurring 
religious and secular lines. The ecclesiastical lead- 
ers governed all community affairs and initiated and 
coordinated cooperative projects. Eventually, the steady 
growth of the town called for the organization of a more 
formal government. On February 5, 1852, the Utah 
Territorial Legislature incorporated Evansville as Lehi 
City, endorsing residents’ request that it be named after 
a prophet in the Book of Mormon who had moved his 
family in search of a promised land, as had the citizens 
of this new town. The legislature also granted Lehi resi- 
dents rights to a third of the water of the American Fork 
River. These water rights were essential to the long-term 
viability of Lehi, providing residents with the ability to 
grow crops and eke out a living in the dry terrain. Elec- 
tions were supposed to have taken place in March of 
that year, but residents never got around to it, prompt- 
ing the legislature to change the election period under 
the terms of incorporation. Residents finally gathered in 
the community cabin for elections almost a year later, 
on January 29, 1853. They elected Silas Barnes as mayor 
and David Evans, David Savage, Charles Hopkins, and 
Abraham Losee as aldermen.* 


Lehi City’s government would continue to evolve. 
Within a year, the roster of Lehi City officials included 
city councilors, aldermen, a constable, a marshal, and 
policemen—together with a recorder, a water master, an 
assessor-collector, a road supervisor, a treasurer, and a 
surveyor. The city established a post office at the home 
of David Evans. The city council worked to regulate af- 
fairs in the town, maintain order, and promote industry 
and growth. For example, on July 8, 1853, the city 
council passed its first ordinance by setting up 
fees for crossing the new Jordan River Toll Bridge 
by which the city was accessed. That past January, 
the territorial legislature had granted authority 
to three Lehi men to develop the company that 
would build the toll bridge over the Jordan River. 
A permanent toll collector took up residency at the 
crossing of the completed—but “rickety”—bridge 
in the summer of 1853.° 

Lehi City housed the most substantial concen- 
tration of colonists residing north and northeast 
of Utah Lake in 1853. There were approximately 
five hundred settlers in the area at that time. As 
the immigrants encroached on land utilized by the 
local Timpanogos Indian bands, conflicts natu- 
rally arose. As early as the spring of 1851, Indians 
had challenged the newcomers’ rights to the grass 
and water. Tensions rose when the Timpanogos’ 
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horses, which traditionally roamed freely in search of 


feed, would pasture in the new settlers’ wheat fields. In 
July 1853, tensions between Utah Valley Indians and 
the newcomers led to bloodshed and then to fullscale 
warfare between the two groups. The settlers referred 
to the conflict as the “Walker War,’ referencing Chief 
Wakara, the most prominent Indian leader in the area. 
Lehi residents responded by strengthening their militia 
and planning a new fort to protect themselves.° 

Lehi community leaders decided that every resident 
family needed to dismantle their existing log home and 
reassemble it within a square city fort, with each side of 
the fort measuring just over a third of a mile. Builders 
centered the fort on a point near today’s intersection of 
100 South and 200 West. By the fall of 1853, the fort con- 
sisted of about three hundred occupants in cabins lined 
end-to-end on its four sides, with a common corral and 
other animal pens in the center. Residents dismantled 
the community log building and rebuilt it within the 
fort. Near it, they constructed a two-story tithing office. 
Plans for the fort’s enclosure emerged later, when the city 
council voted in February 1854 to construct an eight-foot 


adobe wall. During Brigham Young's visit to Lehi that 
May, he directed that the wall’s height be increased to 
twelve feet to provide better protection. 

Bishop Evans, who had been elected mayor in 
March, was soon at work surveying the city plat to be 
enclosed within the fort. Using a pocket compass and a 
carpenter's square, he marked out a plat consisting of six- 
teen blocks, each 20 rods (330 feet) square and separated 
by streets ninety-nine feet wide. To obtain a lot in the 
city, a family had to build a sixty-six-foot section of the 
perimeter wall or pay 


$60—or sixty bushels Bishop David Evans 

of wheat. The wall 

steadily rose through y ¥ 
the remainder of 1854, 

reaching a height of 


twelve feet in some 
parts with a thickness 
of six feet at the bot- 
tom and three feet at 
the top. The wall had 
four gates, portholes 
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for shooting, and watchtowers. Within the fort, residents 
lived in log cabins, adobe brick homes, mud houses, or 
dugouts with willow and mud roofs. In late fall 1854, 
Mayor Evans directed the residents in the construction 
of a new Lehi meetinghouse to replace the community 
log cabin. Although not then complete, the new meet- 
inghouse came into use by Lehi citizens in 1855. The 
wood, stone, and adobe building was sixty feet long, forty 
feet wide, and sixteen feet high and was located near the 
center of the fort. Much more refined than the log cabin, 
the meetinghouse served for many years as the center of 
Lehi’s social, academic, political, and religious life. And 
the fortified surrounding community formed the nucleus 
of a rapidly growing frontier city. 

Over the next sixty years, Lehi City developed a 
strong agriculture-based economy, which was accompa- 
nied by growth in business, industry, and culture.’ In the 
spring of 1852, Bishop Evans obtained sugarbeet seeds 
from Elder John Taylor, seeds that Taylor had brought 
back from France after his mission there. The seeds were 
planted by interested Lehi farmers and produced a suc- 
cessful crop—which the pioneers used to make molas- 
ses. By the 1860s, molasses production had become an 
important industry in Lehi, and entrepreneurs had con- 
structed several mills. In the summer of 1854, Bishop 
Evans and others imported the first horse-powered 
threshing machine in Lehi, which simplified wheat har- 
vests. In the spring of 1855, new settlers brought the first 
apple and peach trees to Lehi, literally planting a future 
orchard industry. When Isaac Goodwin moved from 
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California to some land west of the Jordan River known 
as Cold Springs, he brought alfalfa seeds with him. After 
planting his first crop in the spring of 1860, Goodwin 
cultivated his alfalfa plants patiently for several years 
before he was able to sell seed to his neighbors. Alfalfa 
became a significant forage crop in Lehi, where Good- 
win eventually moved.® 


hroughout the years, farmers in Lehi faced 

many obstacles, including limited farming 

tools, extreme weather, drought, blackbird 

incursions, and numerous grasshopper inva- 
sions. But with faith, hard work, and a lot of sharing, 
they somehow endured. Besides, they had never been 
content with establishing a simple farming community. 
From the settlement'’s earliest days, its pioneers had an 
eye on creating a diverse economic base. For example, in 
the winter of 1850, the first settlers encamped at Sulphur 
Springs used a skiff and a hundred-foot seine net to 
catch fish in Utah Lake for themselves and to sell to 
other settlements. Thus, fishing rather than agriculture 
was the settlement’s first commercial enterprise. In 1855, 
Joseph Dorton established a successful butcher business 
in Lehi. And in 1858, Samuel Milliner opened a mill at 
Mill Pond east of the city’s center. 

Camp Floyd, founded by the US Army west of Utah 
Lake in 1858, brought about seven thousand troops and 
civilians to the area for a brief time. Thomas Taylor bro- 
kered most of the commerce between Lehi’s farmers and 
the barracks. Supplying this military camp infused Le- 
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hi’s economy with badly-needed resources. After troops 
abandoned Camp Floyd at the beginning of the Civil 
War in 1861, Thomas Taylor put his skills as a merchant 
to use by joining with his brother, William W. Taylor, to 
start Lehi’s first mercantile store in the fall of that year. 
In 1862, a tannery opened to produce shoe and harness 
leather. Capitalizing on Montana's short-lived gold rush, 
Abram Hatch started a freighting business to the Mon- 
tana mining camps, where Lehi residents obtained top 
dollar for their produce. In 1866, Harriet Jacobs wove 
straw into hats and opened a millinery shop in Lehi. 
Still other important commercial developments 
followed. In 1868, Bishop Evans oversaw the creation of 
the Lehi Union Exchange, a co-operative store, which 
opened on 300 West and 100 South. The Exchange was 
so successful that it outgrew its location and had to 
move to a bigger building within six months. Antici- 
pating the coming of the railroad from Salt Lake City, 
Thomas R. Cutler started another mercantile store on 
Second East and State Street in 1871. The Utah Southern 
Railroad brought the first train to Lehi in 1872, and the 
resulting growth in business helped Cutler and others 
form the People’s Cooperative Institution, which sold 
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groceries, wagons, farm equipment, and lumber, along 
with manufactured shoes and furniture. It also acted 
as agent for a local smelter, and it bought out the Lehi 
Union Exchange in 1880. When the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway laid a line through Lehi in 1881, several 
new businesses grew up near the station. In 1882, the 
Broadbent family opened a store in their home, which 
was located between the D&RG Depot and the Utah 
Southern Railway Depot. Thomas F. Trane and Augus- 
tus Powell opened a mercantile store near that depot in 
June 1883, as also did John Woodhouse. Sarah J. Smith’s 
sizable hotel and restaurant went up by the tracks on 
Main Street. 

During the late 1880s a group of investors that 
included the Church of Jesus Christ began laying plans 
for producing granulated white sugar in Utah; they 
formed the Utah Sugar Company in 1889. As the com- 
pany scouted sites for their factory, Lehi City offered 
a $1,000 incentive to build the factory there. The Lehi 
site, with its proximity to a water source, limestone, and 
the railroad, was the investors’ choice, and the resulting 
large factory, which operated from 1890 to 1924, had 
a significant impact on Lehi’s economy. Not only did 
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local farmers prosper from grow- 
ing sugarbeets, but the factory 
employed hundreds of workers 
whose earnings stimulated the 
growth of dozens of stores, restau- 
rants, and specialized businesses 
in the city. In 1905, the Lehi Com- 
mercial Club began to promote 
the growth of Lehi’s commercial 
and agricultural interests, which 
led to the opening of the city’s 
best-known business, the Lehi 
Roller Mills, in April 1906.° 


he development of 
cultural and social 
institutions began in 
Lehi’s early years and 
continued as the city grew and 
became more prosperous. David Clark formed the first 
choir in Lehi in 1852. The choir sang at church meetings 
and concerts at both the log cabin school and the Lehi 
meetinghouse. In February 1854, residents organized the 
Lehi School District, providing structured educational 
opportunities for the community. Would-be thespians 
formed the Dramatic Association of Lehi in the winter 
of 1855 and met with popular success. Locals organized 
a subscription-based library, which was incorporated as 
the Lehi Library Association by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture in December 1865. A free public library eventually 
opened in 1910. In 1871, the formation of the Lehi Brass 
Band began a musical tradition in Lehi. The Lehi Music 
Hall, completed in 1872, was the city’s first venue dedi- 
cated to theater and dance and was an important cultural 
center in Lehi until owners demolished it in 1887, the 
year the Lehi Opera House opened to take its place. The 
Lehi High School opened its doors in 1906. Lehi’s early 
pioneers built an enduring foundation for the city’s con- 
tinuing commitment to education and culture."° 
Lehi City worked hard to provide infrastructure 
supporting vigorous population growth during its first 
sixty years. After the establishment of nearby Camp 
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Lehi school district; photo by George Edward Anderson. 
L. Tom Perry Special Collections, BYU. 


Floyd in 1858, city officials removed the entrance gates 
of the city fort and took down parts of the wall. In 1861, 
the city council requested a survey of several blocks 
beyond the city wall to accommodate expansion. In the 
summer of 1863, the city erected the Thurman School 
next to the meetinghouse and held city council meetings 
there. Workers installed the Deseret Telegraph line at the 
home of Bishop Evans in the fall of 1870, and in 1872, 
Lehi built its first city hall (complete with a jail in the 
basement)—replaced by a new and larger hall in 1877. 
To accommodate the ever-growing population, the Ross 
School opened in 1872 and the Frankin School in 1875. 
In April 1879, Lehi City conducted its first official 
census. After discovering that the city’s population was 
2,026, the city expanded its borders again. Seeking to 
beautify the growing city, the city council bought twelve 
hundred locust trees in 1881 for Lehi citizens to plant; 
the following year, the city planted poplar trees along 
Main Street. Telephones came to Lehi in 1888, but it 
took at least two decades for telephones to find their 
way into most homes. In 1890 a new system of street 
names and addresses was implemented, and a city jail 
building was constructed. Electric street lights arrived 
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in 1899, and the first city park was 
created in 1900. At the turn of the 
century, additional schools were 
built to replace aging structures and 
to accommodate larger numbers of 
students. All of these projects were 
indicative of Lehi’s maturing as a 
community." 

The pioneers who developed 
Lehi in its early years faced many 
obstacles. Such hurdles included 
severe weather, crop failures, the 
scarcity of natural resources, and 
economic downturns. Despite 
difficulties, Lehi pioneers forged 
a durable future by establishing a 
regulated and dependable govern- 
ment, building a solid religious and 
social infrastructure, encouraging a 
robust economic base, and support- 
ing cultural and educational institu- 
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Lehi Sugar Factory ca. 1905, Utah Historical Society. 
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tions for personal, familial, and 
communal growth. Citizens who 
enjoy Lehi City’s current prosper- 
ity owe much to the hard work and 
sacrifice of its founders. i 
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BY SHELDON WIMMER 


W he fabric of a community is woven by 
* topography, water resources, and the 

ability of people to work together toward 

common goals. Economic factors are 
important, but in the formative stages of 
a frontier settlement, the ability of settlers to rely on 
each other and to progress cooperatively may define 
the community’s character. During the early days of 
the city of Alpine, these elements would come into 
play to lay the foundation for the thriving community 
we know today. 

Lone Peak, the prominent landmark marking 
the northeast corner of Utah County, is an igneous 
batholith that provides not only a striking backdrop 
for the community of Alpine, but also is the source of 
the clear pure water that feeds Schoolhouse Springs. 
To the east, a thrust fault created Box Elder Peak and 
Grove Spring. Two small streams, Fort Creek and Dry 
Creek, provided enough water for the early settlers to 
get through the summer months. The effects of Lake 
Bonneville, an ancient inland sea, followed by thou- 
sands of years of glacial action, scoured the valley floor 
and deposited layers of soil that supported the grasses 
and crops of the early settlers. With peaks over 11,000 
feet nearby, moisture in the Alpine Valley was more 
plentiful than in other Utah Valley locations. 
Box Elder Peak has a 

large ravine ret eo” a 


that extends 


from the top of the peak southwesterly. This feature 
is called the “Sleigh Runner.” If snow were visible in 
the Sleigh Runner on the Fourth of July, old-timers 

knew there would be enough irrigation water to last 
through the summer. 

Bands of Timpanogos Indians spent their 
summers in the valley hunting for bison, antelope, 
elk, and mountain sheep. Deer were seldom found 
since the vegetation was suited for grazing rather 
than browsing animals. Mountain lions, black bears, 
grizzly bears, and coyotes roamed the valley and the 
mountains, and beaver worked their schemes in some 
of the streams. Ducks, geese, and cranes were plenti- 
ful in their seasons. Food sources for the Timpanogos 
also included crickets, lizards, snakes, and roots. 
When settlers first explored the “high bench” they 
found pieces of pottery, flint, and burial mounds, and 
evidence of pinion pine nuts that had been gathered 
in the west desert and stored for winter. 

When early settlers followed an Indian trail 

into Utah Valley on their way 
to establishing Fort Utah 
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(now Provo), bison were still visible along the American 
Fork River. The upper valley benches were dotted with 
antelope. The lower valley was generally covered with 
sagebrush and a little greasewood. Tall bunch grass and 
meadow grass grew in abundance, and white settlers no- 
ticed evidence that the range had sometimes been burned 
by the Indians to encourage the grass that promised the 
return of bison in the spring. 

On Saturday, January 6, 1849, President Brigham 
Young attended a council in Heber C. Kimball’s Salt Lake 
City home. The business at hand was the appointment of 
a committee to visit Utah Valley to see if it was suitable 
for a stock range. The committee included Amasa M. 
Lyman, Orrin P. Rockwall, George D. Grant, Jedediah M. 
Grant, David Fullmer, John S. Fullmer, Lewis Robinson, 
Dimick B. Huntington, William Crosby, and George W. 
Boyd. After this first exploration, cattle were moved into 
the valley, accompanied by as many as forty or fifty men 
to safeguard the herds from Indians. 

Cattle soon roamed the valley and the low hills. 
Some of the herders decided the northern part of the 
valley would accommodate an ideal settlement, noting 
the two primary mountain streams and several smaller 
streams flowing through it toward Utah Lake. William 
H. Hooper and Quincy Knowlton ran cattle in the upper 
end of the valley, near upper Dry Creek, during the sum- 


CATTLE WERE MOVED INTO THE 
VALLEY, ACCOMPANIED BY AS 
MANY AS FORTY OR FIFTY MEN 
TO SAFEGUARD THE HERDS FROM 
INDIANS. 


William Wordsworth 


mer of 1849. They left in the fall, 
however, and did not return. 
During the summer of 1849, 
several groups of California im- 
migrants passed through Utah Val- 
ley. They noted that the entire valley 
was in a “state of nature.” Jefferson 
Hunt oversaw a wagon train of Forty-niners who left Salt 
Lake Valley on July 25 and crossed by way of what was 
called the Old Indian Trail through the southwest corner 
of Alpine. This wagon train was comprised of over five 
hundred people and about one thousand head of horses, 
mules, and oxen. Another five California immigrant trains 
passed that same way later in the year. Eventually travel- 
ers abandoned the Old Indian Trail in favor of the route 
further west that passes by the Point of the Mountain. 


[ July 1850, William Wordsworth went to Utah Valley 
with the intention to settle. He was disappointed to 
find little water available in American Fork Creek because 
others had already claimed the land and water there. He 
then looked for a place to settle on lower Dry Creek near 
present-day Lehi, but again found insufficient water, and 
returned to Salt Lake Valley. 

In early September, the Wordsworth family returned 
with six other families, and followed an Indian trail that 
traveled northeast over a divide between valleys. The other 
families included those of John Wiser, Charles S. Peter- 
son, Caleb Sherman, John McDonald, George Patten, and 
William Morgan Clyde (the latter two being single men). 
The farther they went, the more water they found, together 
with rich, loamy soil. They settled on the northwest side 
of a knoll (now the Alpine City Cemetery) in the middle 
of the extreme north end of Utah Valley. They prepared 
shelters, living in dugouts or wagons the first winter, and 
the census recorded in 1851 indicates twenty-nine people 
were living in what its inhabitants called Mountainville. 

Others arriving in Mountainville during the fall and 
winter of 1850 and 1851 were James Lemon, 
Roswell Stevens, and Morris and Laura 

Clark Phelps with their five children, 
Paulina, Mary, Joseph, Harriet and 
Jacob. Morris established one of the 
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first sawmills in Mountainville, located at the mouth of 
what is still called Phelps’ Canyon in the northeast part of 
settlement. Some ten years later he sold his farm to John 
Rowe Moyle and moved to the Bear Lake Valley. 


oon a logging operation began, and trees were cut in 

Se Fork, Willow, and Wadsworth Canyons. Slides 
were used to move logs down mountainsides, then the logs 
were moved by horses to the mill east of town. Dimension- 
al lumber was used to construct many of the early homes 
and buildings in Mountainville and nearby communities. 

As homes were being built, ground was also being 
cleared for farming. With crude implements, it was quite 
a job to plow the soil and plant crops and fall wheat. A 
few of the pioneers brought sheep and cattle with them, 
and children were generally assigned to herd them. From 
sheep’s wool, women spun fine yarn for clothing, and 
hides were made into coats. Cows provided milk as well 
as meat. All sources of food were sorely needed. 

Clothing was sparse. Bed ticking, canvas, blue 
denim, and any other available fabrics were used to 
make clothes. Hides were tanned into leather for boots 
and shoes. Untanned hides, known as rawhide, were cut 
into strips and woven together as lacings to serve as 
bed springs or chair bottoms. These strips were also 
braided into ropes. 

Dwellings often had gaps or cracks that were 
chinked with mud and dried grass. Roofs consisted 
of split poles covered with willows, brush, or rushes, 
then covered with six or eight inches of dirt. Often 
the rain and melting snow leaked through. Makeshift 
doors were common: quilts, hides, or other hangable 
items served as doors until permanent wooden doors 
could be built. Such doors were generally wooden 
slabs hung using wooden pegs or leather hinges. 
Small windows were covered with hides or fabric. A 
rock-and-sod fireplace was built in one end of the 
room for cooking and warmth and for late-night or 
early-morning lighting. 

Education and religion were equally important 
to the residents of Mountainville. By January 1, 
1852, the first meetinghouse/schoolhouse had been 
built near a stream that came to be known as School 


House Springs. Classes were held daily for the children, 
and at night adults who had been working all day at- 
tended classes. The Mountainville Branch of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized in 
February 1852. In September, the branch became a ward 
with Isaac Houston serving as bishop. 

There were continual issues with local Timpanogos. 
A grave incident involving a Timpanogos leader known 
as Squash Head took place in the fall of 1852. On Septem- 
ber 19, James Lemon's son went missing. The young child 
(only twenty months old) had been playing by his family’s 
cabin door. Sometime earlier that year, a Timpanogos 
couple had taken a fancy to the child and asked to buy 
him, offering berries in trade. In the afternoon of the day 
he disappeared, the child’s tracks were discovered in the 
bed of a dry creek not far from the house, and a whip or 
stick the toddler had been playing with was found near 
the creek bottom. The child’s body was found in School 
House Canyon, and Squash Head was later heard to say 
that he had killed the child because he would not stop 
crying. More than three years later Squash Head was ap- 
prehended and, while imprisoned in Springville, he died 
violently, perhaps by his own hand. 
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Increasing tensions between Latter-day Saint settlers 
in Utah Valley and local bands of Timpanogos dictated 
that forts be built, including one that would protect the 
twenty-six families living in Mountainville. In October 
1852, George A. Smith was asked to survey a townsite 
for American Fork Creek. When he finished, he and A. J. 
Stewart traveled to Mountainville and, with the approval 
of all in the settlement, surveyed a compact village plot 
in the arrangement of a ten-acre fort. President Brigham 
Young, expecting more Indian troubles, counseled the 
community to move into the fort as soon as possible. 
Women and children lived with extended family or 
friends in Salt Lake City while it was being built. 


ork on what became known as Fort Wadsworth 

began in earnest. Families dismantled their log 
homes and hauled them to the fort site. Each home 
faced toward the three-acre central area of the fort 
where Alpine City Hall is now located. President Young 
advised that this area be used for community recreation. 
As cabins were being moved to the fort site, work began 
ona thick mud wall surrounding the fort, a wall about 
thirty feet outside the row of homes parallel to each side 
of the fort. Water was diverted about a mile above Dry 
Creek and was directed into the fort; the stream retains 
the name of Fort Ditch to this day. The stream entered 
the fort on the 
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northeast corner, where it was divided so that half ran 
west then south and the other ran south then west, with 
the divisions rejoining and exiting the fort at the south- 
west corner. Near this corner outside the fort, a pond was 
created to water livestock, and inside the fort a corral was 
built to secure the livestock at night. 

By early fall 1854 Fort Wadsworth was completed. 
That summer, the wall surrounding the fort was raised 
to a height between twelve and fourteen feet so that the 
women and children would feel safe in returning. Each 
family had a large garden plot close to the fort; these were 
worked by men or older boys who usually kept a gun 
nearby. An armed guard was posted on Flag Hill, later 
known as Cemetery Hill, and a shot was to be fired to 
warn the residents of Indian attacks. 

On January 19, 1855, the territorial legislature 
granted a city charter to Mountainville. At that time, 
Brigham Young told settlement leaders that the beautiful 
mountains north and east of the town reminded him of 
the Alps in Switzerland. He requested the name of Moun- 
tainville be changed to Alpine, and so it was. 

Natural events impacted the community of Alpine, 
and none more seriously than the seasonal hordes of grass- 
hoppers and crickets. George A. Smith reported on June 
20, 1855, that about two-thirds of the town’s crops, includ- 
ing potatoes, were destroyed by the pests. Almost every- 
thing that was green was eaten. Another challenge was the 
large number of rattlesnakes on the hillsides around the 

Old Indian Trail. Settlers turned hogs loose in the canyon 
to eat the snakes, which proved successful. The 
drainage along the trail has been called Hog 

Hollow ever since. 

Reports in the early summer 
of 1857 of the organization of 
Johnston's Army led to a call for 
the men of Alpine to join the 
Utah militia. Two Alpine mili- 

tary companies were organized 

June 4, 1857, one infantry and the 

other cavalry; four years earlier, some 

of these men had volunteered for service 

during the Walker War. The two companies 
had a major, an adjutant, five captains, five ser- 
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geants, a fifer, a drummer, and thirty-nine privates—a 
total of fifty-three men. 

When Johnston’s Army was marshalling to pass 
through Echo Canyon in northern Utah, a call went 
out to the communities of the Lehi district. Five men 
from Alpine were mustered to support the effort to keep 
the army from entering Utah. They carried with them 
enough ammunition and supplies to last all winter. On 
October 9, 1857, they marched all night to join the rest 
of the Mormon soldiers reporting at Echo Canyon. 
Johnston's Army decided to winter at Fort Bridger, so 
the men were released to go home on December 1. Their 
winter return was through snow and cold over Parley’s 
Canyon, where they set up camp and ate the last of their 
food. The next morning, their beds were covered with a 
new layer of snow, and it took three days for the infan- 
trymen to get home. 


hen Johnston’s Army finally entered the Wasatch 
Wren in June 1858, many families and individuals 
living in Salt Lake Valley and communities to the north 
obeyed Brigham Young's directive to participate in what 
was called “The Move”—they left their homes and moved 
to Utah County. Some of these Saints 
found protection in Alpine, staying 
with friends or relatives until the Utah 
War officially ended later that summer. 


A CARRIER’S WAGGON, BY THOMAS 
ROWLANDSON, GOOGLE ART PROJECT 


A few refugees stayed permanently in Alpine. One of the 
families who remained was that of John Rowe Moyle. 
John worked as a stone mason on the Salt Lake Temple; 
he also built the Moyle Indian Tower near his stone house 
in the northeast part of Alpine in 1866. Used to watch for 
approaching Indians, the tower has been restored and can 
be seen in Alpine’s Moyle Historical Park. 

Another activity the Alpine community participated 
in was the Church Trains Plan or “down-and-back” trips. 
Beginning in 1861, wagon trains were organized in Salt 
Lake City each April to carry supplies and commodities 
to the Missouri Valley to meet immigrant companies 
traveling to Utah. The food and supplies were distrib- 
uted as needed to sustain immigrants on their journey 
to Utah; excess cattle and produce were sold in Midwest 
markets at relatively high prices, and the proceeds paid 
for machinery, tools, and 
other manufactured 


products needed 
in the settlements. 
On their return to 
Utah, the supply 
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wagons could help carry waiting Saints back to Utah, 
together with newly purchased materials for the settle- 
ments. This program continued for eight years until the 
transcontinental railroad arrived in Utah in 1869. During 
those eight years, the First Presidency of the Church is- 
sued mission calls to men designated to furnish wagons 
and oxen and to make the summer round trip. While 

the missionaries received no pay, they did receive tith- 
ing credits upon their return. The missionary calls were 
spread across the towns and settlements of the territory, 
including Alpine—where local Saints worked together to 
care for the crops, orchards, and livestock of serving mis- 
sionaries. For each of the annual wagon teams, the round 
trip took about four months. 

Prior to the Black Hawk War (1865-1872), the last 
major Indian war in Utah, a large number of Alpine men 
were assigned to a militia unit in Pleasant Grove. This unit 
drilled twice each month at Camp Wells in Provo, and 
during one such drill in the spring of 1866, Major John W. 
Vance was selected from the Alpine men for an active-duty 
assignment in Gunnison, Utah. There, he performed guard 
duty, rode in periodic mounted patrols, and helped build 
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Moyle House 
and Indian 
Tower 


fortifications around the town. On June 2, 1866, Major 
Vance was returning from a drill in Manti with Sergeant 
Heber C. Houtz. When the two stopped to water their 
horses at Twelve-Mile Creek, five Indian warriors jumped 
from hiding places and shot Major Vance twice. He died 
instantly and his horse was stolen. Sergeant Houtz was 
thrown from his horse and tried to run, but he was shot by 
rifles and arrows. The bodies of the men were recovered 
the next day and returned to their families, and Major 
Vance was buried on top of Flag Hill in Alpine. 


n 1870, members of the Alpine Ward began drafting 
Doan for a new meetinghouse. The foundation was 
completed in May 1871 and, over the next several years, 
a beautiful building emerged. Constructed at a cost of 
$48,000, which was raised by a voluntary tax of twenty- 
seven percent, the new building was well lighted and ven- 
tilated and had an auditorium, amusement hall, and up- 
stairs offices. A vestry was added in 1887, and additional 
space in 1902. The Alpine Ward building was dedicated 
by President Joseph F. Smith during a stake conference 
session held there in August 1908. Just twenty-one years 
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Built in 1866, John Moyle’s Indian Tower was used 
to watch for approaching Indians. The restored 
tower is located in Alpine’s Moyle Historical Park. 


later, in 1929, the building was destroyed by fire. 

By 1899, Alpine’s school-age population had in- 
creased to more than 200, and the existing schoolhouse 
was deemed inadequate. Although Alpine's total popula- 
tion was only 520, citizens met in February 1899 and 
voted to support a very high property tax levy of twenty- 
five mills to erect a new schoolhouse. The project was 
“cheerfully” undertaken on behalf of Alpine's children. 
Pulling together to accomplish the task quickly, citizens 


FARMING, LIVESTOCK, AND 
FRUIT ORCHARDS WERE 


ALPINE’S ECONOMIC BACKBONE 


John Rowe Moyle 


built kilns in the southeast part of town 
to fire bricks and then hauled bricks and 
materials to the construction site. Volun- 
teers oversaw and performed labor. The 
total cost of the new red-brick schoolhouse 
came to $5,000, and it was open for school in 
the fall of 1899. 

Farming, livestock, and fruit orchards were Alpine's 
economic backbone. Local soil was capable of growing 
good crops if it had enough water—and water from Al- 
pine’ mountain streams had to be shared with the town of 
Lehi. During the dry season of 1889, there was not enough 
water to water the crops in both towns. So, in December 
1889 a water agreement was signed. Alpine and Lehi split 
the water from Dry Creek from April 1 to July 10 of each 
year. After that date, Alpine would have all that remained. 
This arrangement is still in effect today. 

In June 1899, construction of a power plant in Ameri- 
can Fork Canyon began, with Alpine and the neighboring 
cities of American Fork, Lehi, and Pleasant Grove contrib- 
uting to its costs. Electricity came to Alpine City in 1901; 

a second plant built at the mouth of Dry Creek in 1911 
provided additional power to Alpine. The water in Grove 
Spring and School House Springs originally belonged to Al- 
pine. In 1908 Lehi City approached Alpine with a proposal. 
In exchange for a majority share of School House Springs 
water, Lehi would pay for a water collection and distribution 
system providing culinary water to all Alpine homes. Instal- 
lation of the new system was completed in 1910. 

By 1915, Alpine had grown into 
a community with a modern water 
system, good streets, and up-to-date 
education. Because the Alpine spirit has 
always been a generous one determined 
to meet calls of Church, community, 
and country, it is one of life's deepest 
honors to be known as an Alpiner. 


Sources: Vern W. Clark, “A Historical Study 
of Alpine, Utah,’ MA thesis, Brigham Young 
University, 1963. 


Jennie Wild, Alpine Yesterdays: A History of 
Alpine, Utah County, Utah (1980). 
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BY MIRANDA JESSOP AND BRIAN Q. CANNON 
orming a thriving community is hardly a smooth 
ride. The history of Pleasant Grove is an excellent 
example of the challenges faced by nineteenth- 
io Teel century pioneers who sought to build homes 
: oe hes Sand and form communities from the ground up. This 
CT oS Ns article explores how early settlers in Pleasant Grove dealt 

; ney with agricultural, religious, political, and ethnic challenges in 
their growing town. 

Prior to the settlement of Pleasant Grove by Latter-day 
Saint settlers, Indian bands would camp periodically along 
the creeks flowing down from Mount Timpanogos. More 
than a year before the first settlers arrived, an armed skirmish 
occurred between some Timpanogos! Indians and a contin- 
gent of territorial militia along one of these creeks. That gave 
the creek and the surrounding area its first English name: 
Battle Creek. The conflict occurred after a few Indians drove 


off cattle and horses that belonged to whites living in the 
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Salt Lake and Tooele Valleys—livestock wintered in 
Utah Valley because of the plentiful grass there. In 
retaliation, Captain John Scott recruited thirty-five 
men for a punitive expedition. Allegedly directed to 
the raiders by Little Chief—a leader of one body of 
Timpanogos—during the previous night, Scott’s militia 
surrounded seventeen Timpanogos near dawn on 
March 5, 1849. Camped on a creek near the mouth of 
the canyon that would become known as Battle Creek 
Canyon, the Indians refused to negotiate, according to 
militia accounts, despite the fact that the militia dis- 
covered “thirteen beef hides” hanging in the camp. In- 
stead, the outnumbered Indian males responded with 
a volley of arrows and with shots from their only rifle. 
The militia returned fire, shattering the upper part of 
Roman Nose’s skull, killing him instantly. Under Scott's 
orders, the militia then advanced on the women and 
children, throwing rocks at them until they emerged 
battered and blood-stained from a thicket and sur- 
rendered. Subsequently, a teenage brother of one of 
the girls came forward, too. The three remaining adult 
men made a break for safety but were taken down by 
gunfire. The militia suffered no casualties.’ 


he following spring, a second group from Salt Lake 

Valley made their way to the base of Mt. Timpano- 
gos looking for grazing land. They pastured some cattle 
north of Battle Creek and built a cabin in a stand of cot- 
tonwoods beside Grove Creek, another stream cascading 
down the mountain. On July 19, 1850, William Adams 
Sr., Philo Farnsworth, and John Mercer staked claims to 
farmland in the vicinity before returning to Salt Lake. 
Two months later, in September, the first group of families 
arrived and began building a small fort along the creek 
near a pleasant grove of trees—a grove that would later 
give the town its official name. The fort held flat-roofed 
log cabins that measured roughly fourteen by twelve feet 
each. Most of the settlers wintered inside the fort. When 
the 1851 spring planting season arrived, they moved 
outside the fort onto land they had recently cleared and 


ke began planting crops. Around that time, census taker 
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Reuben McBride visited and enumerated nineteen house- — 


holds and seventy-three residents in the area now called 
Pleasant Grove. Eighteen adults were Canadian or British 
immigrants, twenty-two hailed from northern US states, 
and seven were Southerners.’ 

That same spring, Brigham Young visited and called 
George S. Clark as bishop.‘ Over the next year, the pres- 
sures of building a new com- 
munity intensified some of the 
residents’ personality differences, 
and conflicts erupted between 
Clark and some members of the 
ward. In 1852, President Young 
returned and investigated the 


matter. In a meeting held ina 
bowery especially constructed for his visit, Young invited 
anyone who cared to do so to come forward and “explain 
their grievances.’ When no one stepped forward, Young 
asked the members to re-sustain their bishop, which they 
did. However, during the same visit—perhaps to mollify 
the malcontents—Henson Walker Jr. was sustained as 
president of the rd, gi 
leaders. Thereafter, Wa 


ving the community two spiritual 


er presided at Sunday meetings 


and supervised the Melchizedek Priesthood while Clark 
supervised temporal matters, including tithing and the ac- 
tivities of the Aaronic Priesthood.° This pattern of Church 
leadership was found in several Latter-day Saint settle- 
ments during those early years. 

As the community grew, tensions with neighboring 
Timpanogos Indians occasionally re-surfaced. In 1853, 
hostilities broke out across central Utah in the Walker (Wa- 
kara) War. By that point, Pleasant Grove'’s population had 
reached 290. In July, Indian raiders drove off twenty-three 
cattle from a corral in the still-unfinished fort. After this 
raid, the alarmed settlers vacated their farms and moved 
back into the cabins in the fort. They gave up their original 
plans for a tall picket fence around the fort and began 
building a more substantial rock wall instead.° 

As they formed their community, Pleasant Grove's 
residents began building a school building, strengthened 
their fortifications, and enhanced their ward organiza- 
tion. School was first taught in the winter of 1851 by local 
teachers in their homes, and both children and adults 
attended when the fields did not require much attention. 
William Stewart attended one such school, a log cabin fit- 
ted with rough-hewn benches that he described as “slabs 
with a hole in each end and with round sticks for legs?” 
Construction of a school building began in 1852 when 
Pleasant Grove was made part of Utah's “School District 
No. 5” that stretched from Pleasant Grove to the Provo 
City line.* The building had adobe walls, a wooden roof 
made of logs from the mountains, and oiled paper win- 
dows for light. A large fireplace was situated at one end of 
the room; furnishings included desks and benches. 

The year following its construction—during the 1853 
Walker War—this one-room schoolhouse was dismantled 
and reconstructed inside the fort. On cold days, pupils 
took turns standing near the fireplace in small groups, 
alternating between receiving their lessons and warming 
up.’ The reconstructed school in the fort doubled as the 
religious meeting house. In addition to Sunday services, 
Aaronic Priesthood meetings convened on Tuesdays, 
Seventies meetings were held on Wednesdays, and prayer 
meetings took place on Thursday evenings.’ 

In 1855, the settlement was officially incorporated 


as Pleasant Grove—although “Battle Creek” (or “Battle- 
creek”) would persist for some time as a nickname. At its 
incorporation the first city officials were elected, includ- 
ing Bishop Henson Walker as mayor. Since the school 
was no longer large enough to accommodate all who 
wanted to attend church services, construction began 
on an adobe church building. By fall, a rock basement 
measuring 60 feet by 36 feet was completed, where grain 
and vegetables donated as tithing would be stored. But 
nearly a year and a half passed before the building was 
sufficiently finished to be used for meetings."! 

During their first decade of settlement, the residents 
of Pleasant Grove demonstrated their commitment to 
establishing a permanent community by constructing 
public buildings and fortifications and by organizing their 
political and religious frameworks. Yet the future remained 


precarious. The little community of six hundred persons 


PORTRAIT OF WAKARA, BY SOLOMON NUNES 
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barely survived the privations of the mid-1850s. Grasshop- 
pers devoured most of the crops in 1855, and only five 
hundred bushels of wheat and nine hundred bushels of 
potatoes were harvested. By January 1856 most of this sup- 
ply had been exhausted, and the settlers subsisted largely 
on milk porridge, supplemented by the bulbs and roots of 
wild plants. Exceptionally dry weather conditions in 1856 
deepened the crisis.” 

With similar conditions prevailing throughout the 
territory, Church leaders in Salt Lake City interpreted these 
vicissitudes as evidence of divine displeasure and bore 
down hard upon the Saints, urging them to confess their 
sins and repent. At a two-day conference in late October 
1856 in Pleasant Grove, Brigham Young’s brother, Patriarch 
John Young, forcefully urged public displays of penitence. 
Searching his conscience for unconfessed follies, one 
congregant publicly admitted that he had called his fellow 
ward member Philo Farnsworth “a damned old hypocrite” 
During a break in the meetings, over half of the residents 
stood in the cold November air to be rebaptized as a token 
of their pledge to lead a holier life. In a subsequent ses- 
sion, a brother prophesied that the sight of a blind woman 
would be restored if she exercised sufficient faith, and 
counselor Duncan McDonald of the bishopric spoke and 
sang in tongues." After returning to his home in Provo, 
Bishop Elias Blackburn exulted, “The fire is burning and 
the work reighns predominate their [last three words sic]. 
The sick is healed & the power of God is displayed?“ 


he drought eased somewhat in 1857, but political 
tensions troubled the community as a result of the 
Utah War. Although revering the nation’s founders, the 


US Constitution, and the Declaration of Independence, 
Latter-day Saints were deeply distrustful of those who 
then led the nation. They resented most of the outsid- 
ers whom President Buchanan had appointed as Utah 
territorial officials. Yet, the Saints’ ambivalence was often 
striking. On the Fourth of July 1857, Pleasant Grove resi- 
dents pulled out all the stops for an exuberant patriotic 
celebration. At dawn, Samuel White's militia company 
fired their muskets in salute as the flag was raised. Then 
Sunday School youth, the militia, and a band paraded 
through the town. A patriotic meeting replete with music 
and speeches followed at the schoolhouse under the 
Sunday School’s direction. A second patriotic meeting 
convened in the afternoon, followed by dancing, recita- 
tions, and humor that lasted late into the night.'* Just a 
few weeks later, residents learned that President James 
Buchanan had ordered thousands of soldiers to Utah to 
suppress an alleged Mormon rebellion. Forty members of 
the same militia that had patriotically paraded through 
the town on July 4 responded to a call from Governor 
Young, leaving their homes to help fortify Echo Canyon 
and prevent the American soldiers from crossing the 
Wasatch Range. At a mass meeting the following January, 
the residents unanimously endorsed Young’s defensive 
policies.'® 

Fortunate- 


\ 


ly, armed 


conflict was 
avoided, and 
the militia 
returned to 
their homes in 


1858. The Army established headquarters 
at Camp Floyd, roughly twenty-five miles 
west of Pleasant Grove. Although tension 
between the Latter-day Saints and the US 
Army persisted, the camp provided a ready 
market for the settlers’ farm products and 
provided employment for Pleasant Grove 
townspeople willing to wash soldiers’ 
clothes, cut and haul lumber to the camp, 
or make adobe bricks onsite. In the process 
they made friends. Patience Loader, a 
recent immigrant from England whose 
mother and sisters lived in Pleasant Grove, 
fell in love with and married Sergeant John 
Rozsa while he was on furlough in Lehi. 
Private Henry Hamilton and five fellow 
soldiers who played in the army band were 
invited to spend Christmas in Pleasant 
Grove and were housed in a “comfortable 
hotel” in town. On Christmas Eve they per- 
formed for “the principal men of the town” and received an 
invitation to dine the next day in the home of a counselor 
in the bishopric. Hamilton recalled that the settlers’ houses 
“were small, one-story buildings, with thick, thatched 
roofs.” While they were eating Christmas dinner—“which 
was served in a graceful and cheerful manner” by the 

host’s plural wives—a mouse fell from the straw roof onto 
Hamilton’s plate. Hamilton claims he deftly impaled the 
mouse on his fork and announced that he wasn't quite 
ready for dessert. “Although the credit of the Mormons did 
not stand very high in the estimation of the Gentiles, I can 
truly say that I never enjoyed a week better in my life. The 
people of Battle Creek were kind and hospitable” Hamilton 
later wrote, “and strived to make it pleasant and enjoyable 


Patience 


Sergeant 
John Rozsa Loader 


PIONEER FLOUR MILL: bv? marker #341 — In 1872 
Archibald Garner built the first flour mill in Pleasant Grove which he sold in 
1878 to David Adamson who installed these grinding stones. They 

were run by waterwheel—or by a steam engine when water was low. 
Grain was ground into fine flour or coarse cattle feed by John Christian 
Nelson Miller, then hauled by ox team to neighboring counties. In 1902 
Albert Cooper bought and improved the mill. 


for us.!” 


The last soldiers left Camp Floyd in 1861 after the 
Civil War erupted, but a new army of occupation—the 
California Volunteers led by Colonel Patrick Connor—ar- 
rived a little over a year later. Tensions between Connor's 
command and the Latter-day Saints centered in Salt Lake 
Valley, where the soldiers established Fort Douglas on the 
east bench overlooking the city, but Pleasant Grove had its 
own brush with Connor and his men in 1863. One of the 
Army’s duties was policing the Indians. After some Indians 
robbed the overland mail in Cedar Valley, a small contin- 
gent of soldiers left Fort Douglas to track the raiders. As 
the soldiers approached Pleasant Grove on April 12, they 
set up camp at John Green’s farm. Two local Indians who 
had been following the soldiers passed through the town 
and into the canyon. Near sundown, several dozen armed 
Timpanogos, most of them well-known to the settlers, de- 
scended the mountain and approached the soldiers’ camp. 
Anticipating a fight and wanting no part of it, the Greens 
abandoned their home to the soldiers who took cover 
inside. For the next hour and a half, shots were exchanged. 
No soldiers were killed or wounded, but the Timpanogos 
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absconded with twelve horses. When Connor learned 
what had happened, he reportedly faulted the citizens 
of Pleasant Grove for not having come to his men’s aid, 
and fulminated that he “wished he had the privilege of 
laying the town in ashes.’ For their part the residents 
considered the Timpanogos raiders “a peaceable band” 
and their “friends” and saw no reason to alienate them 
by defending Connor’s men or property.'® 

Residents experienced a setback in 1860 when 
the school burned down. They improvised by holding 
school in the various homes of seven women in town 
until a new building was completed five years later.’ 
Constructed primarily of adobes salvaged from the 
previous school, the newer building included the addi- 
tion of a small stage at the east end of the structure and a 
bowery adjoining the building’s south wall, where plays 
and celebrations were held. Like many residents of his 
generation, John Canute Swenson, who was born in 1869, 
attended school in the new building each winter from 
the age of six to sixteen. During that time, he was taught 
“reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic.” After stu- 
dents had learned to read the “primer,” they worked their 
way through a series of “readers.” According to Lucille 
Harvey Walker, “anyone who could read the fifth reader 


was considered well educated?! 


|B as these difficulties, Pleasant Grove continued 
to expand, although growth brought new tensions 
and challenges. Beginning in the late 1850s, Danish 
converts began to settle in the community, altering the 
population profile. The number of Danish households 
rose from four in 1860 to over thirty in 1870. By 1878, 
Danes and Swedes comprised close to one-third of the 
community.” Despite their shared religious convic- 
tions, the Scandinavians were not always welcomed with 
open arms, and poor treatment 
often extended to their children. 
John Canute Swenson felt that 
although his “early group associates 
were normal ... because my parents 
were foreign, I sometimes had a 
mild inferiority complex.” 
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Partly in response to these feelings of estrangement 


from their English-speaking counterparts, the Danish 
Saints in Pleasant Grove formed their own community, 
referred to locally as a “Little Denmark? This tight-knit 
group of Scandinavian families continued to converse and 
sing hymns in Danish and taught their children to speak 
and read their native tongue. They also ate traditional Dan- 
ish meals, including “fresh homemade bread, butter, home- 
made cheese (knaps ost and roll pulor), home cured meat, 
roast chicken, and good kringlers with coffee (of course): 
While the latter conflicted with the Word of Wisdom, 
which proscribed coffee, the Danish Saints “always told the 
Bishop that they were Danes before they were Mormons 
and there were some things that would not change.’ Nev- 
ertheless, this Word of Wisdom exception did not seem to 
affect their commitment to the Church.” The Danes also 
brewed their own beer, arguing it was “much better and 
safer to drink than the water” flowing in irrigation ditches, 
which often contained contaminants from adjoining 
corrals.” Traditional food and drink from the homeland, 
along with music and dancing, figured prominently in 
the frequent social gatherings the Danish Saints held in 
their homes. Organizing “carding bees, quilting bees ... 
and birthday parties,” in addition to worshiping together 
at Danish-language church services, the Scandinavians 
fostered a cultural unity that made up for their perceived 
segregation from the English-speaking community.” 

The Scandinavians believed that attending school 
was one of the best ways to become better integrated into 
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did not bridge all social or cultural divides. Annie Nielsen 
Eggertsen recalled, “It took more time before we were 
permitted with the elite”* 


s new settlers joined the community, the old com- 

munity buildings became inadequate. After the 
early school building burned down, the community also 
lost a meetinghouse to fire in 1871. Plans were made 
for a new church with nearly twice the square footage 
of the old one.*' By that date, the school building was 
so crowded that some classes were held in the city hall 
across the street. To accommodate this growth, two new 
rooms were eventually added onto the school. Today this 
building—which still stands—is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places and is considered “the oldest 
known school building still standing in Utah,’ although 
it has since been used as a fire station, a library, and now 
a museum.” Some children who attended Pleasant Grove 
schools, such as Annie Eggertsen, became school teachers 
themselves. A shortage of teachers led Dr. Karl G. Maeser 
to persuade the trustees of Brigham Young Academy in 
Provo to grant two BYA teaching scholarships annually 
to each town in Utah County. These would be awarded 
to promising high school seniors. Rose Hayes, Chastina 
Holman, Flora Harvey, and Laura Larson became the first 


four recipients of these scholarships in 1879 and 1880, 
respectively. Annie Nielsen and Anna Swenson (the latter 
a sister of John Canute Swenson) attended “B. Y. Academy” 
together, where they became good friends as they studied 
under Maeser.** Both became certified teachers; Annie was 
asked to return home to Pleasant Grove and teach “the in- 
termediate department,’ meaning classes after the primary 
and grammar grades.‘ She taught in Pleasant Grove for 
three years before she married Lars Eggertsen, which effec- 
tively ended her teaching career.* Pleasant Grove'’s popula- 
tion had swelled so much that at one point, Annie “had 
ninety pupils at one time in large clumsy wooden desks, or 
seats,’ she remembered. “The desks desks were so high and 
heavy that the children could easily hide themselves, stand 
on their heads, etc., however they didn’t run away with me. 
I could discipline even if I couldn't teach much?*° 
Anticipating the completion of the transcontinental 
railroad and the resulting boom in commercial mining 
in places like nearby American Fork Canyon, Church 
leaders attempted to discourage commerce with the rest 
of the nation and to bolster the Saints’ self-sufficiency. 
Beginning in the fall of 1868, cooperative stores were 
established across the territory, including one in Pleasant 
Grove, and were to be managed by local bishops. Some of 
the profits were reinvested in local enterprises, result- 
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ing in plans in 1870 for a cooperative tannery and shoe 
factory in Pleasant Grove.” In 1874, as part of Brigham 
Young’ last-ditch attempt to beat back Utah’s integration 
with the national market economy, residents of Pleasant 
Grove formed a United Order. Many residents deeded 
their farmland to the Order in exchange for shares of 
stock. Under the supervision of Thomas Woolley, who 
was elected president of the local Order, the land was 
divided into three districts that were farmed coopera- 
tively. The work of carpenters, masons, and plasterers 
was managed centrally, as were fishing expeditions to 
Utah Lake. Livestock were consecrated and distributed to 
ensure that each family had meat and dairy products. The 
cooperative store and other enterprises, 

including a carpentry shop, a lumber mill, 


Order foremen, fell sick in 1877, her family attributed her 
condition to the stresses and privations produced by the 
Order. Diplomatically stated, the Order “did not seem 
to contribute to the welfare of our family,’ her son John 
recalled, and the family blamed their mother’s premature 
death three years later on “the difficulties involved in that 
experience.” Many disillusioned families withdrew from 
the Order and, within a few years, it was discontinued. 
By the late 1870s, Pleasant Grove had passed its 
pioneering phase. In recognition of that fact, Mary Winters 
took the stand in a Relief Society meeting in 1879 to urge 
the “first setlers [sic] to write a sketch of their experience” 
in order to leave “an interesting record” for subsequent 


a flour mill, and a wagon shop, were man- 
aged for the benefit of the community. 
Laborers received credits which could be 
exchanged for merchandise at the coop- 
erative store.” 

The Order did not fully live up to the 
expectations of its members and many 
became dissatisfied. In 1876, Bishop 
Brown reported that business in the city 
was “dull” and money was “rather scarce.” 
*» When Johanna Swenson, a 43-year-old 


mother and the wife of one of the United 
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CIVIL WAR SKIRMISH AT PLEASANT 
GROVE APRIL 12, 1863: sup site #246 —Not all Federal Troops 


fought Confederates during the Civil War. Some were posted in the West to 
protect Union interests. Battles and skirmishes in the West were considered 
part of the Civil War. * 

The 3rd Reg. California Volunteer Infantry was sent to Utah in 1862 
to establish Camp Douglas; to protect mail routes, telegraph lines, and 
travelers; and to watch "the Mormons." About this time Indians started 
attacking the Overland Stage Route. In April of 1863, as events escalated, 
troops were sent to find the hostile Indians, engaging them near Cedar Fort 
and in Spanish Fork Canyon.A squad of gunners with a howitzer, under Lt. 
Honeyman, was dispatched from Camp Douglas, reaching Pleasant Grove 
April 11, 1863. The morning of April 12, Timpanogos Indians scaled the 
walls of Pleasant Grove Fort and staged a sneak-attack on the 
soldiers. The gunners fled the fort and took refuge in the home of 
a family named Green. After escaping through a back door, the 
family realized the baby was still in the home. The Timpanogos 
agreed to stop firing to allow Mrs. Green to retrieve the baby. The 
skirmish dragged on through the afternoon and evening, and 
howitzer shells killed a number of mules and damaged surrounding 
property. Around 8pm the Timpanogos abandoned the fort after 
stealing all remaining mules, and the skirmish was over. 

No soldiers were killed during the skirmish; it is unknown if 
any Indians died. Estimated damage to the home was $1000. The 
following day, April 13, cavalry arrived in Pleasant Grove and pro- 
ceeded to Spanish Fork Canyon where the Indians were routed. 

*From official records by Newton A. Strait included in Battles 
and Skirmishes of the War Of The Rebellion [Civil War], US Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Pensions, 1862. 


generations."' By that time, Pleas- 


ant Grove’s population had grown to 
nearly 1,500 residents, including those 
living on outlying farms. The town was 
known for its excellent orchards. Some 
residents were not Latter-day Saints 
and some were apostates, but “we are 
with few exceptions a solid body of 
Latter-day Saints, trying to live the true 
religion of Jesus Christ and assist all 
we can in rolling forth the great work 
of this dispensation; wrote a cor- 
respondent. The meeting house was 
“spacious, and there were two good 
schools, although they were insufficient 
to serve the entire school-age popula- 
tion. A Sunday School, Young Men's 
and Young Women’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, and a Relief Society 
and Primary were well-organized.” 

To those who had endured the 
pioneering era, it seemed the commu- 
nity had come of age despite road- 
blocks and complications. The early 
settlers of Pleasant Grove successfully 
navigated the challenges that accom- 
panied the establishment of their 
community and paved the way for the 
growth and economic development 
that followed. 
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BY KEITH LAWRENCE 


merican Fork—named after the river which flows through it and empties into Utah 
Lake—was settled by Latter-day Saint pioneers in the summer of 1850, about the 
same time as neighboring Lehi and Pleasant Grove. Each were established a little 
over a year after the construction of Fort Utah—which would become Provo— 
and a few weeks before the settlement of Hobble Creek, later known as Spring- 
ville. Situated near Mt. Timpanogos and the Wasatch Mountains on the east and Utah Lake 
on the south, American Fork occupies land beloved by the Timpanogos, Utah Valley’s native 
people, and by early nineteenth-century trappers like Etienne Provost and Jim Bridger. 
By the nineteenth century, the rivers feeding Utah Lake were designated in English as 
“forks”—the principal ones being Spanish Fork, which ran parallel to a section of the Old 
Spanish Trail; Timpanogos Fork, now known as Provo River; and American Fork, running 
from Mt. Timpanogos down through American Fork Canyon. Why the river was designated 
American Fork is unclear—perhaps as a patriotic distinction from Spanish Fork. 
In the spring of 1850, Stephen Chipman and his son William Henry Chipman traveled 
with Arza Matson Adams and his son Nathan William Adams on a trading venture from Salt 
Lake City to Fort Provo. On the way, they camped among the cottonwoods on American Fork 
River and noted the verdant meadows nearby. When eighteen-year-old Nathan declared, “T 
think I would like to live here? the others were struck by his remark—and were soon agreeing 
that the scenic spot would make an ideal location for a cattle ranch. aly 
Although Arza was technically Stephen's nephew, the son of Stephen's older sister, Eliza- 
beth, he was a year older than Stephen and the two had grown up together in rural Ontario, 
Canada, almost like brothers. One day in 1836 thirty-one-year-old Stephen had stopped to 
hear a small group of men sing and had caught himself thinking, “Men who can sing like 
that must be men of God.’ Discovering that the men were “Mormon” — 
missionaries, he determined to put aside prejudice and, ensur- 


ing that his best friend Arza was given the same opportu- 
nity, was soon being taught the restored gospel of Jesus 
Christ. As young husbands and fathers, both Stephen 
and Arza were baptized members of The Church 

of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, along with 

their wives and of-age children. Within weeks, 

both families had left behind fertile farmlands 


and beloved homes and had crossed a t 


Lawrence River to join the Saints in Ohio. 
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B: Stephen and his wife, Amanda Washburn, 
were Mayflower descendants whose ancestors had 
become disenchanted with Calvinist theology, and each 
successive generation had moved further and further 
north of New England’s Puritan communities, finally 
settling in Canada. Once converted to the restored 
gospel, however, Stephen and Amanda—and Arza and 
his wife, Sabina—never wavered, enduring with courage 
and faith the disappointments of Kirtland, the perse- 
cutions—and, in Arza’s case, the literal potshots—of 
Missouri, the martyrdoms and change in leadership of 
Nauvoo, and the exodus across the American Midwest. 
Arza Adams was the messenger who, on June 27, 1844, 
delivered to the Saints in Nauvoo the official letter 
from Willard Richards and John Taylor in Carthage an- 
nouncing the deaths of Joseph and Hyrum. And when 
asked by unbelieving family members or neighbors at 
various times over the years what on earth they were 
thinking or what they intended to do, Amanda Chip- 
man would invariably respond, simply and forcefully, 
“We stay with the Saints.” 

Joined by Stephen and Amanda Chipman’s son- 
in-law, John Sunderlin Eldredge (who was married to 
the Chipmans’ daughter Sinah), and John’s brother Ira, 
Stephen and Arza requested permission from Brigham 
Young to survey land near the American Fork River. “Go 
take up land you want,’ Brigham declared, and the first 
survey of the land—known subsequently as the Big Sur- 
vey—was completed by Ira Eldredge under the direction 
of Jesse William Fox, Utah Territory Surveyor General. 
The families then formed a joint stock company of their 
land claims. While it would not be long before parcels 
of their land were divided among other settlers joining 
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them, the Chipman and Adams families would retain 
large sections of the original survey. 

Ira Eldredge (1810-1866) and his family would stay 
in the settlement for only a few short months before 
returning to Salt Lake; Ira would serve for many years 
as a bishop in Sugar House. John Eldredge (1921-1871) 
would leave on a mission to Australia in 1852, and he and 
his wives and children would move to Wasatch County 
following his return. And Nathan William Adams 
(1832-1916)—who initially helped the others see the pos- 
sibilities of settling near the American Fork River—would 
spend a year in California from 1852 to 1853, join one of 


AMERICAN FORK CANYON (C.1904), BY EDWIN EVANS, 
COURTESY SPRINGVILLE MUSEUM OF ART 


the handcart rescue parties in 1856, and, after living in 
the Salt Lake area for several years, help establish Kanab, 
Utah, where he would spend the rest of his life. 

But the other three men would remain in the settle- 
ment that would become American Fork. Stephen Chip- 
man (1805-1868) would have twelve children by Amanda 
and his second wife, ten of whom would survive to adult- 
hood. While Stephen remained the only Latter-day Saint 
in his family of origin, his six surviving daughters occupied 
important church and community positions and were 
strong wives and mothers. And his four surviving sons 


played crucial roles in the commercial building of the city. 


illiam Henry Chipman (1833-1891), only seven- 
W.... when the settlement was established, would 
marry the first of three wives in 1855 and would father 
twenty-four children, twenty-two of whom would survive 
to adulthood. He would become a rancher with some 
of the finest cattle in the territory; he would also breed. 
horses and bring some of the first sheep into northern 
Utah Valley. Washburn Chipman 
(1829-1926), who was Stephens oldest 
son, had close bonds with Stephen D. 
Chipman (1857-1951), his half-brother 
and Stephen’s youngest surviving son. 
The two became efficient, 
productive farmers, modeling 


an understanding of agricultural 
principles beyond their time. James Chipman 
(1839-1922) was a banker and 
successful businessman who 
established much of what is 

still downtown American Fork. 
Stephen D. and James eventually 
moved to Salt Lake City, and 
James became Utah’s first state 
treasurer. All are buried in the 


family plot in American Fork. 

Arza Matson Adams (1804-1889) and his first 
wife, Sabina Ann Clark, would have five children, 
four reaching adulthood. Apart from Nathan, 
their oldest child, the other three and their families 
would remain in American Fork and become 
some of its most prominent citizens. He would 
have eighteen additional children by four other 
wives; twelve of these would reach adulthood. 


Sabina Ann Clar 
Adams 
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Arza established the first 
grist mill in American 
Fork. Despite his repeated 
efforts, Arza persuaded 
only one of his siblings, 
Barnabas Lothrope 
Adams (1812-1869), to 
emigrate from Canada, 
embrace the restored gos- 
pel, and join the Saints. 
Barnabas and his family 
settled in Salt Lake City. 
During the late 
months of 1850 and the 
spring of 1851 other 
settlers were attracted 
to American Fork; they 
included Leonard 
Ellsworth Harrington 


(1816-1883), who came 


as Heber C. Kimball’s agent to ensure that Kimball re- 
ceived an appropriate tract of land in the new settlement. 
But it was Harrington himself who fell in love with the 
town and stayed, serving for twenty-nine years as Ameri- 
can Fork’s first mayor, bishop, and postmaster. 

Matthew Caldwell (1822-1912), a former member 
of the Mormon Battalion, arrived in American Fork in 
the fall of 1850. He, his wife, 
and three children brought with 
them a herd of cattle, follow- 
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ing Brigham Young's directive 
to proceed to American Fork 
with the livestock. Caldwell is 
believed to have built the first 
cabin in American Fork, cutting 
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the logs near Fort Provo. Other log houses were quickly 
erected against the coming winter. Caldwell and his fam- 
ily moved to Springville in 1853, then later to Sanpete 
County, and finally to Wasatch County. 

Informally known from the beginning as Ameri- 
can Fork, the new settlement was also known for a time 
as McArthursville, likely in honor of Duncan McAr- 
thur (1796-1865), who owned a farm on the outskirts 
of Pleasant Grove that was watered by the McArthur 
Irrigation Ditch. But at a conference held in the settle- 
ment in September 1852, residents and Church leaders 
determined to formally lay out a city on the American 
Fork River and to call it Lake City in recognition of its 
proximity to Utah Lake. The new city was incorporated 
by an act of the territorial legislature on June 4, 1853, 


SUP Monument # 


Arza Matson Adams 1804-1889 


Log Cabin Grist Mill- First Flour Mill in Americas 


LOG CABIN GRIST MILL, THE FIRST 


FLOUR MILL IN AMERICAN FORK: 
SUP MONUMENT #189 —During the winter of 1850-51, Arza 

and Sabina Clark Adams moved their family of seven children 
here from Mill Creek, Salt Lake Valley. Journals tell that Arza 
built a grist mill near his log cabin. Arza learned how to build 
and operate flour mills from his father, Capt. Joshua Adams, in 
Ontario, Canada. The Adams Flour Mill was the first to produce 
baking flour for American Fork families. 


still celebrated as Founders’ Day. But seven years later, in 
1860, the city charter was amended to restore the city’s 
original name, American Fork. The name change reflected 
the desires of the town’s citizens; it also avoided confusion 
between “Lake City” and “Salt Lake City.” 


he first settlers of American ForkK—the Chipmans, 

the Adamses, the Eldredges, the Harringtons, and 
the Caldwells—had built cabins at various points along 
the river, and when the townsite was surveyed, only a 
few people chose to move to lots in town. But in the late 
spring of 1853 General Daniel H. Wells issued orders that 
were strongly endorsed by Brigham Young: in every settle- 
ment in the territory, a fort was to be built for protection 
from Indians or other possible dangers. Shortly thereafter, 


a July meeting was convened in the school- 
house. Parley P. Pratt and Lorenzo Snow, 
who presided at the meeting, counseled the 
people to be obedient and to appropriately 
protect themselves. When the matter was 
put to a vote, residents unanimously agreed 
to promptly begin building the fort. 

The proposed fort was surveyed and 
marked out; it was eighty rods long and 
seventy-four wide and contained approxi- 
mately thirty-seven acres. Log cabins built 
along the river and on nearby farms were 
moved within the confines of the fort. Work 
then began on the wall surrounding the fort, 
and while some sections of the wall reached 
a height of eight feet, no section reached the 
intended height of twelve. As town residents 
developed more accepting and peaceable 
relationships with local Timpanogos bands, 
fort construction lost its urgency—especial- 
ly in the face of droughts, insect infestations, 
and other survival challenges—and the fort 
was never completed. 

As lush as the American Fork area 
seemed to its first settlers, irrigation was 
necessary to the raising of crops. Demands 
on existing water supplies increased with 
each new settlement in the area. Settlers 
in Pleasant Grove were the first to lay claim to waters of 
the American Fork River, and they had built a crude dam 
and had dug a long ditch by early 1851. Stephen, Israel, 
Hyrum, and Squire Mott—all brothers—excavated the 
first irrigation canal in American Fork in the spring of 
1851, also drawing on the waters of the American Fork 
River. By directive of the territorial legislature, Lehi— 
which was still known as Dry Creek—was authorized to 
use up to one-third of the water flowing in the American 
Fork River. Fortunately, the river met irrigation needs of 
all three communities, and fresh springs met culinary 
water needs. 

Arza Adams  gristmill was likely the town’s first com- 
mercial venture, but others soon followed, most of them 
established by settlers who arrived shortly after Ameri- 
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can Fork’s original families. The Marx and McKenzie 
Mercantile store came in 1852. During the mid-1850s 
Richard Steele opened a small glass and crockery shop. 
The establishments of Alexander Miller, John Hindley, 
and William Helley supplied building, agricultural, and 
domestic needs. Later, Grant's Emporium and Bates’s and 
Boley’s brought new fashions and the latest in household 
furnishings. Other early firms included the American 
Fork Cooperative Association, which was sold by share- 
holders in 1930, and Chipman Mercantile, which closed 
in 1979 after having celebrated its centennial seven years 
earlier. By the 1870s the city had become a significant rail 
station affording access to and transportation of minerals 
from mining activities in American Fork Canyon. In 1890 
a rather acrimonious feud developed between American 
Fork and neighboring Lehi when the latter was chosen 
over the former as the site of the Utah Sugar Company. 
And well into the twentieth century, poultry and egg 
production were important local industries. 

As Chad Orton notes in his article in this issue of 
Pioneer, American Fork was the first town in the Utah 
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Territory to offer free public education to its children— 
and, through actions of Leonard Harrington, this oc- 
curred by the mid-1860s. Harrington was greatly assisted 
in his endeavors by Joseph Barlow Forbes (1840-1927), 
a recent Latter-day Saint convert who became a perma- 
nent American Fork resident after falling in love with his 
boardinghouse owner’s daughter, Nancy Dayton. As a 
young man, Forbes had trained as a physician, had then 
given in to his passion for the sea, and had eventually 
become a Civil War veteran and a major in the US Army. 
Harrington assisted in passing territorial legislation that 
made possible the free public education that Forbes en- 
visioned; Forbes then separated American Fork students 
into grades and helped devise curriculum. In 1892 a new 
brick school was constructed and was named the Forbes 
School in his honor. 

In addition to its economic and academic legacies, 
American Fork is, in important ways, a spiritual heart 
of Utah County. Its first settlers were obedient and loyal 
Latter-day Saints; they were also devoted to one another's 
well-being and success. American Fork residents honor its 
long heritage of “salt-of-the-earth” Chris- 
tianity—of unassuming and guileless 
service, charity, and commitment. Home 
to the Alpine Tabernacle, the oldest oper- 
ating tabernacle in Utah County, as well 
as to the striking Mount Timpanogos 
Temple, the city is defined by the abiding 
faith of both its early and contemporary 
pioneers and by their allegiance to and 
enabling acceptance of one another. ij 
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BY CHAD ORTON One-room schoolhouse built in 1898 


ach year Utah's elected officials grapple with a familiar prob- 
lem: how to fund education. These yearly battles are the latest 
chapter in a contest that began soon after the first members of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints began settling 
the intermountain region. Despite emphases placed on edu- 
cation by national and territorial leaders, it took nearly forty years for the 
Utah pioneers to implement tuition-free public schools. While most terri- 
tory leaders and local communities struggled with this issue, the citizens 
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of American Fork implemented tuition-free schools more 
than twenty years before the territorial legislature man- 
dated them. 

What happened in American Fork was, in large 
part, the result of the determination and leadership of 
Leonard Ellsworth Harrington. 
Born in New York in 1816, Har- 
rington joined The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1840. 
Two years later he moved from New 


York to Nauvoo, Illinois, where he 
remained until the 1846 Latter-day 
Saint exodus from Nauvoo. In the 
early summer of 1847 he left Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, with the Edward Hunter 
Company, arriving in Salt Lake Valley that fall. 

In 1850 Harrington became one of the first settlers of 
American Fork and was appointed in 1851 as the settle- 
ment’ first bishop, serving in that position until his death 
in 1883. In 1852 he was elected the community’s represen- 
tative to the territorial legislature. And when American 
Fork was incorporated in 1853, he became the town’s first 
mayor. He continued to hold these elected offices until 
1882 when he and other polygamists were disqualified 
from public service by the Edmunds Act. 

Historian Andrew Jenson concluded that Harrington 
was “one of the soundest, most industrious and most 
progressive of early-day lawmakers, and was a stalwart, 
sterling citizen in every sense. His lively interest in educa- 
tion is attested by the fact that he was a promoter of Utah's 
first free school”! 

The implementation of free universal education in 
Utah required a major mindset change among Utah's 
first European settlers. The educational model that the 
Latter-day Saints brought with them had been employed 
in the United States and Europe for generations. Under 
this system, a tuition payment—in cash or in kind—was 
required for a child to attend school. This meant that if 
parents were unable or unwilling to pay, their children 
could not enroll in school. 

By the 1840s, however, education reformers like 
Horace Mann were calling for free, compulsory edu- 
cation for all children, and in 1852, Massachusetts 


established the first public schools in the 
United States. At the same time that Mas- 
sachusetts was working to establish free 
schools, Brigham Young was encourag- 
ing each ward in the territory to build 

a school within its boundaries. Because 
Church leaders were involved in almost 
all aspects of community life, it became 
Harrington’s responsibility as American 
Fork’s bishop to oversee the construc- 
tion of a local schoolhouse. Under his 
direction, the residents of American Fork 
erected a school within the walls of the 
community's unfinished fort. Dedicated 
in January 1852, this school was subse- 
quently moved onto property owned by Harrington 
following the completion of the fort.’ 

Harrington's involvement with the school did not 
end with providing property for it to stand on. In his 
joint role as bishop and mayor, it became his respon- 
sibility to see that the school was maintained and that 
an appropriate teacher was employed. Within the Utah 
Territory, tuition was usually paid to the teacher in kind 
because food, shelter, and clothing were more readily 
available than money. 

Nearly a year after American Fork’s residents com- 
pleted their school, Young delivered a governor’s message 
to the territorial legislature. This message, in December 
1852, addressed the need for Utah’s citizens to provide 
educational opportunities for more children. “I can- 
not too earnestly recommend this subject,” he declared, 
“fraught as it is, with the deepest interest to the well-being 
of the rising generation, which will ere long be our repre- 
sentatives upon the earth.” 

During that session the legislature passed a law al- 
lowing for the creation of school districts and calling for 
elected trustees to oversee “the erection of schoolhouses” 
and “to assess and collect a tax upon all taxable prop- 
erty.” In 1853 and 1854 other laws were passed allowing 
(and encouraging) cities to do the same, and again calling 
for school trustees to act.’ 

Because these laws allowed but did not mandate 
action, they had little impact upon educational funding. 
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In 1852, Massachusetts 
established the first public 
schools in the United States. 


As a result, in 1855 Governor Young again addressed 


the legislature on the issue of education, noting that 
“educational interests have flourished hitherto, with 
but little aid or encouragement from the Legislative 
Assembly.’ He then asked, “Should not this subject be 
taken under advisement by this Legislature and some 
well-organized system be adopted which will confer 
the blessings of at least a common education upon 
every child, rich or poor, bond or free, in the Terri- 
tory?”® His call, for action, however, would again go 
unheeded, as would repeated calls by his successors. 


In 1859 Governor Alfred Cumming told the leg- 
islature: “I endeavor to impress upon that body the 
vital importance of appropriating a portion of the 
territorial revenue to the establishment and main- 
tenance of common schools throughout the Terri- 
tory.’ In 1862, Governor Stephen Harding declared, 
“Tt seems to me that the time has passed when the 
Territorial Fund should be used for the purpose of 
the expense of so important a measure as that which 
looks to the education of the rising generation.”’ In 
1865 Governor Charles Durkee declared, “To give to 
every child ...a suitable education, is the foremost 
duty of the State. It is my settled conviction, that 
property of a State or Territory should be taxed to 
defray all expenses of the education of its children. 
The common schools should be entirely free to all.” 


The inaction on the part of the legislature and 
the failure of local school districts to implement 
previously passed laws during this time can be 
explained in part by what the Territorial Superinten- 
dent of Education noted in his 1864 report: “While 
the sentiments of the people are favorable to educa- 
tion, they are equally unfavorable to taxation.””” 
Although Young had pushed for educational reform 
while governor, his enthusiasm for public education 
lessened to the point where some historians have 
incorrectly characterized him as being anti-edu- 
cation. More accurately, when it became apparent 
that “institutions supported by general taxes cannot 
be conducted on a religious basis,” as the Deseret 
News later described the matter, Young had a change 
of heart regarding how education costs should be 
paid.”’ Rather than taxing property, Young favored 
paying for education strictly through money raised 
from the sale of public lands. 

Education bills passed by the territorial legisla- 
ture prior to 1866 had focused entirely upon build- 
ing and maintaining schools while ignoring teacher 
pay. But in 1866 Harrington co-sponsored a bill 
allowing for property taxes to be used to “pay Teach- 
ers” and to “furnish books, maps and other suitable 
articles for school purposes.” This act set a permissi- 
ble tax on property “not exceeding three percent” for 
building and maintaining schools and, additionally, 
“not exceeding one per cent” to pay teachers’ salaries 
and to buy books and other necessary curricular 
items. The bill as passed required local taxpayer ap- 
proval before such taxes could be assessed.” 

Following this legislative session, Mayor Har- 
rington called a meeting of American Fork’s taxpay- 
ers to discuss implementing the new law. Accord- 
ing to reminiscent accounts, the matter was hotly 
debated. Among those decidedly against the tax was 
one man with considerable property and no children 
who emphatically declared that he was not going to 
educate other people's children. The meeting broke 
up before the matter could be put to a vote. 

Harrington then called a second meeting during 
which, after another heated discussion, the matter 


was put to a vote. As the story goes, when the votes were 
tallied, the result was a tie. It then became Harrington's 
lot as mayor to cast the tie-breaking vote. With his vote, 
American Fork became the first town in the territory to 
implement free public education.” While such stories are 
the things of which personal reputations and larger-than- 
life legends are made, events that day likely transpired 
differently. If the community followed territorial law, 
implementation of the tax required a two-thirds vote of 
the taxpayers, not a simple majority, meaning that Har- 
rington would not have had to cast a tie-breaking vote. 

What is not in doubt is that, within days of the vote, 
American Fork began collecting property taxes at the rate 
of one percent, thus implementing free public education 
throughout the community. For the first time in the state's 
history, all students in one school district could attend 
school without having to come up with tuition. 

After two academic years of free public schools, 
American Fork’s residents met in 1869 to consider 
whether to continue to fund education. A resident using 
the pseudonym Basso reported on that meeting in a let- 
ter to the Deseret News: 

Last week we had a very interesting meeting for 
the purpose of taking into consideration whether it 
would be better to pay a tax to raise means to pay 
our school teachers, and thereby keep our schools 
running ina manner that all our children, rich or poor, 
may be provided with an education becoming that 
of Latter-day Saints, and notwithstanding that some 
thought they had no right to be taxed for such a pur- 
pose, a sufficient number of votes were gained to set 
the thing in motion, and now our School Trustees are 
determined that no pains shall be spared on their part 
to see that good and efficient teachers are provided. 


The author further noted that “our enterprising and 
energetic Bishop” was also working to provide students 
“with books, free of cost.”* 

In the fall of 1871 when American Fork’s residents 
again gathered “for the purpose of fixing the rate per 
cent, to be levied to sustain free schools” for the next two 
years, there “was only one objector and he afterwards told 
the trustees he believed the movement was right.” The 


property tax rate agreed upon was 1% percent, with funds 


remaining after paying for tuition and materials to be 
used to construct needed school buildings.’ 

With the implementation of tuition-free education, 
the number of students in American Fork had grown to 
more than the community’s existing schoolhouse could 
accommodate. Rather than remodel the existing single 
building, Harrington and other school trustees con- 
cluded to build two new schools—one in the western 
portion of the town and the other in the eastern. These 
structures, dedicated in 1873, were each one-room 
schoolhouses measuring 28 x 35 feet.'° 

In November 1874, the property tax assessment 
for maintaining schools and paying teacher salaries was 
reduced to % of 1 percent, the result of the efforts of 
“good, efficient trustees.” When the community met two 
years later to vote “upon the rate of tax to be assessed 
for the next two years,” the tax was reduced to % of 1 
percent. This workable reduction was the result of the 
efforts of Harrington and the other trustees, “men who 
have ever shown a deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion,” according to an article in the Salt Lake Herald- 
Republican. The article went on to say, “And for the next 
two years the people of American Fork can rest assured 
that the education of their children is in the hands of 


men who will be alive to their duty” 
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Following the November 1876 vote, American 
Fork resident Ebenezer Hunter addressed a public let- 
ter to citizens of the territory. “As schools and school 
tax seem to be a subject occupying [our] minds,’ he 
wrote, “permit me... to occupy a little space in your 
paper. If there is a place or people in this territory 
who should speak on this subject, it certainly should 
be those of American Fork” Noting that American 
Fork’s children had been educated for eight years 
through “the free school system,” Hunter reported 
that during the previous school year “a little over 500 
pupils” had attended school, necessitating the estab- 
lishment of two new schools./® 


D espite American Fork’s success and the contin- 
ued pleas of Utah’s governors to mandate free 
education, legislators were still unwilling to require 
free public schools. They felt that it would necessitate 
an “assessment of such a heavy tax as but few of their 
constituents would be willing to pay.” American 
Fork’s experience, however, demonstrated that such 
need not be the case. 

Finally, in 1878 the legislature placed a levy upon 
all taxable property in the territory for the benefit of 
schools. Although the amount of money assessed to 
taxpayers gradually increased, the total was insuffi- 
cient to cover education expenses territory-wide and, 
nearly a decade later in most locales, tuition payments 
still accounted for a full twenty percent of school 
revenue. 

In 1887, the lack of adequate funding caused the 
Territorial Superintendent to lament, “So far as I have 
been able to learn, there is not a State or Territory in 
the Union, except only Utah, but what has introduced 
such a system of education. I think it is not only a 
matter of regret and humiliation, but a just reproach, 
that this Territory, with its large wealth and population, 
should be behind Territories like Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Arizona in the matter of public free 
school education.””” 

In 1890 Arthur Lloyd Thomas, 
who had recently arrived in Utah to Ld 
serve his appointment as governor, 


told the legislature, “I can present no subject for your 
greater importance than the condition of the public 
schools throughout the Territory. It is the bounden 
duty of the Territory to give to every child the op- 
portunity of receiving a free public education. This is 
denied by the existing laws. I earnestly recommend 
that you enact such legislation as will lay the founda- 
tion of a system of education that will progress until 
the highest standard is reached. You will serve your 
territory well by so doing”?! 

During that session the legislature passed An 
Act to Provide for a Uniform System of Free Schools 
throughout Utah Territory (1890). Before the passage 
of this law, fewer than forty percent of Utah’s children 
attended school. Although it had not made schools 
entirely free, by the end of the next school year the total 
had jumped to nearly sixty percent and would continue 
to grow each year. The Act provided new educational 
opportunities for children who had previously been 
unable to attend school, leading the Utah County 
Teacher's Association to note that “the system had 
worked wonders, particularly in attendance?” 

At the time that the Free Schools Act passed in 
1890, American Fork had three one-room schools 
and was also holding classes in a temporary fourth lo- 
cation. Work was progressing well on Forbes School, 
a two-story building with six classrooms, and would 
be the first school in the city with classes according to 
grade. Public education was entirely free for all city 
children, and all costs for buildings, maintenance, 
tuition, and curricular materials had been met—for 
more than two decades—entirely through local prop- 
erty tax assessments. 

While the process was slow, Utah’s residents would 
greatly benefit from free public education. Accessible 
free education was one of the accommodations that 
federal officials expected Utah to make in order to 
become a state. American Fork’s early adoption of a free 

education model that was embraced by its citizens 
demonstrated how other communities might im- 
plement such a system, and was vital in persuad- 
ing the Utah legislature to require the adoption of 
similar models throughout the territory. 


HARRINGTON SCHOOL -— science hall, left section, 
served as the old meeting house, the jail, and the first tax-support- 
ed public school in Utah. The right section was built in 1860 and 
torn down in 1924 when the Harrington School was expanded. The 
left section was added in 1877 and torn down in 1934 to enable 
completion of the present-day Harrington School. The original por- 
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BY ALLEN C. CHRISTENSEN 


ntil January 13, 1901, all Latter- 
day Saints in Utah County were 
members of the Utah Stake. At a con- 
ference held in Provo on that date, 
President Joseph F. Smith, assisted by 
Elders George Teasdale, Heber J. Grant, Abraham 
O. Woodruff, and Reed Smoot of the Quorum of 
the Twelve, organized two new stakes, the Alpine 
Stake and Nebo Stake, as the 44th and 45th stakes 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
The new Alpine Stake consisted of Church units 
in the north part of Utah County, including the 
American Fork, Lehi, Pleasant Grove, Lindon, 
Alpine, Manila, and Cedar Valley Wards. 
A great amount of inter-community pride and 
competition had existed for many years among 
the three largest towns in the area, American 
Fork, Lehi, and Pleasant Grove. The competition 
among these cities extended to their town and 
school athletic teams and rivalry for population 
and economic growth. In 1900, Church members 
in Lehi—who hoped their city would be the center 
of the new stake—had actually begun construction 
ofa tabernacle in their city without approval from 
Church headquarters. The new stake needed a 


name that would unify the members. As a result, 
the new stake was named Alpine, a neutral name 


that also reflected the beautiful mountain setting of 
the area. Decades later echoes of this competitive- 
ness apparently remain, as the new temple located 
in American Fork was named the Mount Timpa- 
nogos Temple.’ 

More than forty years before the creation 
of the Alpine stake, Leonard E. Harrington, the 
first mayor and bishop of American Fork, had 
conveyed Lot 8 Block 12 Plat A of the town to 
Brigham Young Sr. of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints for the sum of $2.00. Since 
pioneer times, no permanent building had been 
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constructed on that spot of earth. On July 14, 1901, 
the American Fork Ward—having more than 2,000 
members—was divided into four new wards. At a 
meeting held December 24, 1901, one fourth of Lot 
8 Block 12 was deeded back to each of the four new 
bishops. On March 17, 1909, the corporation of 
each bishop deeded their parcel of land to Stephen 
L. Chipman, president of the Alpine Stake.* While 
the legal profession would today be appalled at such 
practices, those Church leaders were men of integ- 
rity, and the process of land conveyance from one to 
another proceeded without a hitch. 

Construction of the Alpine Stake Tabernacle 
did not begin until the deeds had been signed over 
to President Chipman and plans approved. Had the 
old earthen wall of the original fort at American Fork 
still been standing, the northwest corner of the new 
tabernacle would have been adjacent to the south- 
east corner of the fort.? News reports shared that the 
tabernacle would have a Grecian-type architecture 
that represented a departure from previous Church 
buildings. The architects planned a slightly domed 
ceiling that would create perfect acoustical prop- 
erties. The principal acoustical device was to be a 
cantilever gallery. There would be neither support 
posts nor rods to obstruct the sound waves.’ Perhaps 
those features helped, but upon completion they did 
not quite provide the optimal acoustical quality that 
had been hoped for. 

On July 15, 1909, the Salt Lake Telegram report- 
ed that good progress had been made on the building 
and estimated two more years would be required to 
complete the structure that would then be the largest 
building in American Fork.° The cost was estimated 
to be $50,000 at completion. President Chipman, 

a prominent member of the Republican Party, was 

so enthusiastic about the building that he wrote US 
President William Howard Taft asking for a donation. 
Sadly for the ambitious party leader, no contribu- 
tion was forthcoming, a fact that enabled Chipman’s 
daughters to tease their father from time to time 
when it served their purposes.® Elder Orson FE. Whit- 
ney of the Twelve and President Stephen L. Chip- 
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Alpine Stake presidency: President Stephen L. Chipman 
and his counselors, James H. Clark and Abel J. Evans. 


man officiated at the October 24, 1910, cornerstone 
ceremonies. Sealed inside the cornerstone in a metal 
box were a list of the names of the building’s donors, 
a Spanish coin minted in 1492, and an American flag. 


he building’s exterior is constructed of brick and 

sandstone. The basement of the tabernacle had 
a 45-by-85-foot auditorium to be used by the stake 
for social functions. The floor was hard, well-polished 
maple with a 35-by-75-foot section resting upon 
springs, resulting in one of the finest dance floors in 
Utah. There were adjacent rooms ideally located for 
cloak rooms and social purposes, and there were two 
magnificently furnished toilets at the south end of the 
building. There was also a baptismal font in the base- 
ment. The interior decorations on the main level were 
cream brown, white, and gold that harmonized with 
the brass chandeliers and railings around the balcony 
and choir seats. The balcony was cantilevered, built 
without support columns, and featured continuous 
curved benches for increased seating capacity.’ 

President Joseph F. Smith presided at the open- 
ing sessions of stake conference in the new Alpine 


Tabernacle on September 13, 1914. It was recorded that 
1,600 persons attended the morning session, and 2,100 
attended the afternoon session. While calculating the 
number of people who can be seated comfortably on 
benches is not an exact science, it is nevertheless safe to 
say that standard seating capacities of the building were 
exceeded in the tabernacle that Sunday, especially in the 
afternoon. President Smith was accompanied by his first 
counselor, Anthon H. Lund, and both gave doctrinal 
talks to the assembled audience. 

While the building was dedicated in 1915, the pipe 
organ, the crowning element of the tabernacle, had not 
yet been installed. Indeed, it was not installed until 1923 
or 1924. Salt Lake Tabernacle organist J. J. McClellan, 

a Utah County native, acted as advisor in the matter of 
selecting the organ company to be awarded the con- 
tract. McClellan wrote the stake presidency a five-page 
comparative analysis of the two organs being considered 
for the building. He argued so insistently and effectively 
that the Austin Organ Company’s product was superior 
to the other instrument being considered that he was 
asked if he were being paid a commission. The organ 
proposed by the Austin Organ 
Company had 1,637 pipes, 
whereas the other company had 
planned but 997. McClellan's 
letter said, in part, “As you know 
pipes make music. No sane man 
will say that 997 pipes are nearly 
as effective as 1,637. All pipes 
run through the register of the 
Austin. This is not the case of 
the other organ.” McClellan's 
criticisms of the other organ was 
especially biting to make certain 
the stake leadership did not miss 
the point. After considerable 
negotiation on the part of Pres. 
Chipman, the Austin organ 

was purchased for $12,741. The 
construction, delivery and in- 
stallation of the pipes and organ 
console took many months to 


complete. The Alpine Stake Tabernacle organ has been 
described as having a heroic sound that is bold but not 
overwhelming. As a side note, J. J. McClellan may be 
best remembered as the composer of the hymn, “Sweet 
is the Work.” 

The Tabernacle with its grand pipe organ became 
a focal point for religious, social, and cultural events in 
American Fork. Maurice Abravanel brought the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra to American Fork in the 1950s for 
a daytime concert. He praised community leaders who 
had built such a wonderful auditorium, saying perhaps 
those visionary leaders had the Utah Symphony in 
mind. His admiration seems to have been genuine. Mr. 
Abravanel, a member of a prominent Sephardic Jewish 
family, may have identified with the Latter-day Saints 
and their history of persecution and expulsion. His 
own ancestral family had been expelled from Spain in 
1517 and continued to be victims of religious persecu- 
tion. Interestingly, the Spanish Inquisition did not end 
until 1820, the year of the theophany in the Sacred 
Grove near Palmyra, New York. One hears echoes of 


the Inquisition’s ending in Parley P. Pratt’s hymn, “The 
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morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
/ Lo Zion’s standard is unfurled! 

/ The dawning of a brighter day / 
Majestic rises on the world.’ 

The historic Alpine Stake 
Tabernacle is a monument to its 
builders, its artisans, and those 
who sacrificed their means to 
make it a reality. Many of Utah 
Valley’s early Saints made their 
first covenants in its baptismal 
font, were ordained to the priest- 
hood within its walls, and heard 
the clarion call of apostles and 
prophets whose voices rang with 
certainty and conviction. In fact, 
beginning with Joseph F. Smith, all 
the men who have been or would 
become president of the Church 
to this date have spoken from its 
pulpit. The building remains in use 
and has been an instrument for 
change in the lives of many who 
have passed through its portals. 
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Pioneer 
WIKGINIE I TES 


JOHN ROWE MOYLE AND 
HIS WIFE, PHILLIPPA BEER 


MOYLE, heard the gospel preached by 
missionaries in England in 1851 and soon 
joined The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. James Moyle, their oldest son, followed his parents 
into baptism about a year later. John made his living in 
stonework and building construction, and son James 
was also learning his father’s trade. 

In 1854, eighteen-year-old James left England and 
arrived in the Salt Lake Valley, where he immediately 
began work on the Lion House using his stonecutting 
skills. In early 1855, James signed a note promising to 
pay $350 to the Perpetual Emigration Fund, opening 
the way for his parents and siblings to emigrate to 
America.’ On September 26, 1856, John and Phillippa 
arrived in Utah, having traveled across the American 
plains in the first handcart company—the Ellsworth 
Company—with their five younger children. A day later, 
John R. Moyle signed a new promissory note to the PEF, 
replacing James’ 1855 note. 

John Moyle went to work as a stonemason and was 
assigned to assist in the construction of the temple on 
October 21, 1856, less than a month after his arrival in the 
valley. When the granite quarry in Big Cottonwood Can- 
yon opened in April 1857, John was among the handful 
of stonecutters on the crew there? 

After about eighteen months living with family or 
as boarders in the Salt Lake area, John acquired a farm 
in Alpine that would be his family home for the rest of 
his life. He would leave the farm early Monday morning 
and, during the week, stay at James’home a few blocks 
from the temple site, and return to the farm in Alpine 
on Friday evening or when work was not being done 
on the temple. 

John’s oldest grandson, John Henry Moyle—son 
of James and Elizabeth— tells the story of John losing 


the lower part of 
one leg and then 
fitting himself with a 
wooden leg and foot: 
“My father and John 
Parry built in 1869 the 
old Walker Brothers 
Building on South 
Main. While erecting 
that building, Father 
had to go to Alpine to 
help my grandfather, 
John Rowe Moyle. 
He had injured his 
leg and the favorably known physician of Provo, Dr. Pike, 
had done his best to save the leg but gangrene had set in. 
Consequently, Father ames] took Mother [Elizabeth], me, 
and Dr. Ormsby, the leading surgeon in Utah, to Alpine 
to amputate Grandfather's leg below the knee. We made 
anew record for time on that trip in the wagon pulled by 
father’s fine pair of mules.”* 

The ingenious prosthetic leg and foot that John 
made for himself is on display at the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers Museum on Capitol Hill in Salt Lake City. 
Records of wages for temple construction workers 
confirm that John continued to work on the temple as a 
paid stonemason until 1877 when he was 69 years old. 

His homestead in Alpine is now a park where rock 
buildings and a museum stand as monuments to his 
life and faith. John Rowe Moyle died in 1889, and his 
wife, Phillippa, passed away in 1891. Son James died 
unexpectedly in 1890 while still serving as construction 
supervisor at the Salt Lake Temple. Neither father nor 
son lived to see the temple completed and dedicated, 
but both made lasting and valuable contributions to 
that sacred edifice. i 
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To Mt. 
Timpanogos 


Child of the earthquake, featured by time, 
King of the Wasatch, majestic sublime, 
Chieftain of Nature calling to art, 


Boundless the raptures thy glories impart. 


Emblem of progress, symbol of thrift, 
Reaching for sunbeams and holding the drift; 
A joy to behold thee, Mount of the West, 


But, Oh, to ascend thee; to stand on thy crest! 


By George H. Brimhall, 1922 
President, Brigham Young University, 1904-1921 


